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Great Opportunity, 
Big Responsibility 


Those Are the Two Main Facets of the 
Complex World Economic Situation That 
Will Confront Us After This War Ends 


HAT WE ARE ALL WORKING 

for is peace abroad and liberty 
and prosperity at home. These go to- 
gether. Without security, few nations 
can follow courses which lead to high 
and rising standards of living. On the 
other hand, there can be little interna- 
tional security in a world in which the 
life of the people is unsatisfactory and 
insecure. This is recognized in the pro- 
posals of the Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence, and we need to remember it in our 
consideration of economic problems. 

The principal economic goal of this 
country—of workers, farmers, business- 
men, and Government—is the mainte- 
nance of full employment and prosperity, 
free from excessive fluctuations, with 
steadily rising levels of income. If we 
could achieve this we should have made 
a colossal contribution to the solution 
of our own and the world’s problems of 
security and prosperity. 

If our national income continues to 
move back and forth between $60,000,- 
000,000 and $150,000,000,000 there is little 
prospect of success for any interna- 
tional economic program. There is 
unanimous agreement that the object 
of public policy and private endeavor 
must be to assure that the productive 
capacity of this country, which we have 
proved in time of war, shall continue to 
be maintained for the satisfaction of the 
needs of peace. 


Scope of Potentialities 


The maintenance of high levels of in- 
come and employment will result in part 
from the need of the rest of the world for 
the goods and services which this country 
can supply. The markets of the world 
have always absorbed a substantial part 
of our output. In addition, the devasta- 
tion which has fallen on the war-torn 
areas has increased the need of those 
countries for the food, clothing, and ma- 
chinery which this country can supply 
to them. Other parts of the world have 
had their production suspended or di- 
verted into emergency channels because 
they were unable to obtain many of the 
goods which they would have used in 


Statement of DEAN ACHESON, ASsist- 
ant Secretary of State, Before the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Trade 
and Shipping of the Special Com- 
mittee of the House of Representa- 
tives on Post-War Economic Policy 
and Planning 


peacetime for industrial and agricultural 
development. They too will need many 
things. e 

To a limited extent, we shall make 
some of these goods available as relief 
for immediate distress arising out of the 
war. The Congress has already au- 
thorized the appropriation of $1,350,000,- 
000 as the contribution of this country 
to the work of the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. This 
will meet only a very minor part of the 
needs of these countries. No one would 
propose that the bulk of the long-term 
needs of the world for American goods 
should be met by direct contributions. 
Other countries must, therefore, have 
the means of paying for the goods which 
they require from us, either in the form 
of goods and services sold to this country, 
or by the temporary deferment of pay- 
ment through the extension of credits. 

Therefore, we shall need to extend 
short-term credits to countries which are 
unable immediately to produce for ex- 
port in amounts adequate to pay for their 
imports and longer-term credits for 
many of the capital goods which those 
countries will need for reconstruction 
and for economic development. 

This, however, is only part of the pic- 
ture. To some extent the export op- 
portunities to which I have just referred 
are of a nonrecurring nature, and they 
would not by themselves operate to sus- 
tain a large market for American prod- 
ucts over a long period of time. If we 
are to receive repayment for credits ex- 
tended, and if we are to maintain the 
foreign markets which are required for a 
high level of employment and activity 
in this country, both we and other 


countries will have to reexamine and re- 
vise our past policies under which in- 
ternational trade was put in shackles 
and production was restricted or diverted 
into costly and uneconomic lines. 


Acute Difficulties 


The difficulties and dangers of the 
post-war situation will be acute. There 
has been enormous destruction of plants 
and transport. Governments every- 
where have taken detailed charge of 
economic affairs in order to prosecute 
the war effectively and have learned the 
techniques of economic warfare. Many 
countries have had to dispose of their 
foreign assets and other sources of their 
earnings from abroad and will find it dif- 
ficult or impossible to make payment 
abroad for the things that they must 
have. 

This country, like the rest, will be faced 
with problems of great magnitude and 
difficulty in the reconversion of industry 
and the readjustment of agricultural 
production. In these circumstances it 
would be easy for each nation to attempt 
to meet its immediate problems by re- 
ducing its imports, forcing its exports, 
and thus endeavor to throw upon others 
the burden of absorbing its potential un- 
employment. It will not only be easy to 
drift into these policies, but it would be 
inevitable, unless we plan together to ex- 
pand prosperity in all countries. 


Collaboration Imperative 


Fortunately our own self-interest dic- 
tates that we should collaborate with 
other countries in this endeavor. In Ar- 
ticle VII of the Mutual Aid Agreement of 
February 23, 1942, with the United King- 
dom and in similar agreements with 
many of vur other Allies, we have al- 
ready jointly recognized our common 
need for the expansion of production and 
employment, and the exchange and con- 
sumption of goods. The language of this 
article, as you will recall, reads as fol- 
lows: 


In the final determination of the bene- 
fits to be provided to the United States of 
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America by the Government of the United 
Kingdom in return for aid furnished under 
the Act of Congress of March 11, 1941, the 
terms and conditions thereof shall be such 
as not to burden commerce between the two 
countries, but to promote mutually ad- 
vantageous economic relations between them 
and the betterment of world-wide economic 
relations. To that end, they shall include 
provisions for agreed action by the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom, 
open to participation by all other coun- 
tries of like mind, directed to the expansion, 
by appropriate international and domestic 
measures, of production, employment, and 
the exchange and consumption of goods, 
which are the material foundations of the 
liberty and welfare of all peoples; to the 
elimination of all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce, and to 
the reduction of tariffs and other trade bar- 
riers; and, in general, to the attainment of all 
the economic objectives set forth in the Joint 
Declaration made on August 14, 1941, by the 
President of the United States of America and 
the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom. 

At an early convenient date, conversations 
shall be begun between the two Govern- 
ments with a view to determining, in the 
light of governing economic conditions, the 
best means of attaining the above-stated ob- 
jectives by their own agreed action and of 
seeking the agreed action of other like- 
minded governments. 


In carrying into action the common 
agreement expressed in Article VII the 
United States has both a great oppor- 
tunity and a great responsibility. Be- 
cause of our preponderant economic and 
financial strength we are in a position to 
assume leadership in the promotion of 
the necessary international economic 
policies, and we have an obligation to do 
so. Many other countries will feel that 
they cannot venture to commit them- 
selves to the kind of international eco- 
nomic policy envisaged in Article VII un- 
less they can be reasonably certain that 
the United States can be counted on to 
give these principles full support. They 
look for some assurance that this coun- 
try will stand ready through the pro- 
cesses of trade and investment to make 
available to them goods that they will 
need; that we will maintain a high level 
of prosperity in this country and reduce 
our own obstacles to trade, so that they 
may have prospects of making repay- 
ment for the goods we sell to them. 

If we give this assurance and join witn 
them in the maintenance of stability in 
the foreign exchanges, essential to both 
investment and trade, then there is every 
prospect that they will be willing to join 
with us in these measures upon which 
depend the prospects of an increasing 
and stable prosperity throughout the 
world. 


Foreign Investment 


As I have already indicated, our own 
problems of reconversion wil] be dimin- 
ished and reconstruction and further 
economic development of the rest of the 
world will be hastened if our capacity 
for producing capital goods can be uti- 
lized to satisfy the needs of other areas. 
In large part this is a problem of open- 
ing the channels of international capital 
movements and reviving the flow of for- 
eign investment. The market for cap- 
ital equipment has always depended on 
long-term credit. The need for this 
credit wil] be greater than ever because 
of the devastation of war. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


The wise investment of United States 
capital abroad benefits the United States 
and the world at large. It provides an 
immediate market for United States 
products and, by developing foreign 
countries, increases the purchasing 
power of the peoples of those countries 
for foreign products, including those of 
the United States. It contributes di- 
rectly to economic expansion, to full em- 
ployment, and to high levels of national 
income both here and abroad. 

The international flow of long-term 
capital has been disrupted for years, by 
war, political uncertainty, and past ex- 
cesses and abuses. It is unlikely that 
large sums of money will be invested 
abroad unless constructive action is 
taken. This means action to make pri- 
vate investment possible, and action to 
fill in the gaps by governmental assist- 
ance when private investment, at rea- 
sonable rates, is not forthcoming. 


Bretton Woods 


One such step was taken by the Con- 
ference at Bretton Woods at which 
plans for the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development were 
worked out and an agreement drawn up 
which is now before the United Nations 
for their consideration. 

Private foreign lending must be on a 
basis which protects the interests of both 
investors and recipients of the capital if 
it is to revive and serve its purpose. The 
Bank is designed to promote this con- 
dition, in part by making direct loans 
itself, but mainly by guaranteeing loans, 
placed through regular private invest- 
ment channels, which meet certain 
standards approved by the Bank. Such 
loans would need to be scrutinized both 
from the standpoint of their investment 
soundness and of their broad economic 
aspects. Loans would not be guaranteed 
if they imposed onerous or unreasonable 
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conditions upon the borrower, or if the 
Bank considered them undesirable from 
the standpoint of the investor. 

The Bank would eliminate certain 
risks and spread widely those risks which 
could not be avoided, and it would do this 
in ways which supplement and support, 
rather than compete with, private in- 
vestment. The risks, under the agree. 
ment, would be spread internationally 
among the member countries. 

The Bank would greatly help in regu- 
larizing the flow of investment, in re. 
ducing wide fluctuations therein, and in 
raising the levels of economic activity 
in the nations of the world. 


Export-Import Bank 


A second step is the supplementation 
of the resources of the Export-Import 
Bank which, since 1934, has assisted in 
financing the export of agricultural 
products, industrial machinery and other 
capital goods by underwriting short- 
term credits and making long-term loans 
for construction and development proj- 
ects. It has operated principally in col- 
laboration with and through private 
American banks, manufacturers, export- 
ers, and engineering firms. The present 
funds of the Bank are very small in re- 
lation to the extensive needs, and they 
are, to a large extent, already utilized, 
The Bank now has available for new 
operations only about $200,000,000. 

The Export-Import Bank has proved a 
most uSeful instrument by which this 
Government could aid in counteracting 
the economic dislocations arising out of 
the war. It is now being asked to make 
loans for the reconstruction of devas- 
tated plants and transport systems, for 
restocking, and for the rebuilding of 
trade. The needed expansion of its ac- 
tivities would not be in competition with, 
but as a supplement to, those of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 





“There has been enormous destruction of plants and transport.” 
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and Development. It can, moreover, 
continue to be useful in financing me- 
dium and short-term United States for- 
eign trade, and in other operations not 
directly within the province of the In- 
ternational Bank. The Export-Import 
Bank, finally, is a going institution with 
10 years of experience and can be of 
special assistance in meeting immediate 
and urgent needs pending the establish- 
ment of the International Bank, which 
will necessarily require time. 

The United States Government has be- 
fore it at present requests for loans from 
several foreign governments. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank is the logical agency 
through which to extend whatever finan- 
cial aid this Government proposes to ex- 
tend directly to other countries in the 
transitional and post-war period. If the 
Bank is to make some of these loans, 
however, it needs to be relieved of the 
ban on loans to governments which are 
in default to this Government. 


Johnson Act Outmoded 


It would be equally desirable to re- 
move the ban imposed by the Johnson 
Act on private lending to governments 
in default to this Government. That 
act, as well as the provisions of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank statute just referred 
to, was directed at governments in de- 
fault on debts arising out of the first 
World War. Conditions have changed 
greatly since this Act was adopted, but 
it still stands in the way of extension of 
urgently needed loans to the principal 
European governments and is therefore 
a barrier to American participation in 
the rehabilitation of international trade. 
The unavailability of private capital, due 
to the act, increases the need for Govern- 
ment loans for reconstruction and other 
purposes. 


Foreign-Exchange Stability 


A second broad field in which national 
action and international collaboration 
are requisite, for the restoration both of 
long-term investment and of current for- 
eign trade, is the assurance of orderly 
relations and stability in the foreign ex- 
changes. Foreign investment and finan- 
cial transactions that are spread over a 
period of time require reliable currency 
units and the assurance that interest and 
principal can be converted into the lend- 
er’s own currency as they fall due. Ex- 
porters are not inclined to export unless 
there is reasonable assurance that they 
will get paid in money of definite value 
which can readily be transferred into 
their own currency. If trade does not 
move because of faulty currency and ex- 
change conditions, production is slowed 
down or hindered, and workers are un- 
employed. We need to be sure there- 
fore that we have a foreign-exchange 
mechanism adequate to carry the load 
imposed on it by the world’s investment 
and trade requirements. 

An exchange rate by its nature con- 
cerns more than one country. Orderly 
and satisfactory international financial 
relationships are impossible unless na- 
tions have some understanding in this 
field and work together toward common 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
ADVISER APPOINTED 


The appointment of Frank A. War- 
ing as Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to direct and 
coordinate the Department’s promo- 
tional and research activities in the 
field of international trade was an- 
nounced by the Secretary of Com- | 
merce on January 3. 

Mr. Waring was born at Mesa, Ariz., 
October 12, 1901. He is a Phi Beta 
Kappa graduate of the University of 
California, receiving a B.S. degree from 
the College of Commerce in May 1924, 
an M. A. in economics in May 1930, 
and a Ph. D. in economics in December 
1932. 

From 1924 to 1927 he did auditing 
work, served in the exchange and loan 
departments of the American Trust 
Co., San Francisco, and was assistant 
branch manager. From 1928 to 1934 
he was department head and profes- 
sor of economics at Armstrong College, 
Berkeley, Calif., and lecturer in money 
and banking, American Institute of 
Banking, Oakland, Calif. 

In 1934, Mr. Waring was appointed 
senior economist in the United States 
Tariff Commission, serving until 1937. 
He was principal economic analyst of 
the Commission from 1937 to 1941, 
and special adviser to the Commission 
in 1942 and 1943. He became Director 
of the Research Division, Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
in 1943. 

In 1935-36 Mr. Waring was a mem- 
ber of the Economic Survey Commit- 
tee on the Philippines, Department of 
State. He was a member of the Joint 
Committee on Philippine Affairs ap- 
pointed by the President, 1937-38; a 
member of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Puerto Rico, 1940; Ex- 
ecutive Officer, American Technital 
Mission to India, 1942; Technical Sec- 
retary, United States Conference on 
Food and Agriculture, May 1943; and 
Secretary General, Conference of 
Commissions of Inter-American De- 
velopment, May 1944. 

He is the author of “Banks and 
Banking in Mexico,” various articles on 
money banking and finance, and the 
author or coauthor of many Govern- 
ment reports on economics and trade. 
































ends. Machinery for such cooperation 
would be provided by the International 
Monetary Fund, the proposed Agree- 
ment for which was drawn up at the 
United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference held at Bretton Woods last 
July. 

This plan represents the joint efforts 
of the technical experts of 44 nations to 
define the “rules of the game” in the 
field of currency and exchange. It isthe 
outcome of discussions between these ex- 
perts over an extended period. 

The Fund is designed to provide ma- 
chinery for making the currencies of its 
members as freely interconvertible as 
possible. Such interconvertibility would 
be at established rates and would make 
possible the conduct of foreign trade and 
other financial transactions with a mini- 
mum of risk and difficulty arising from 
the existence of different currency sys- 
tems. The plan proposes a_ system 
wherein traders would be able to buy 
or sell in any market of the world, wher- 
ever this can be done to the greatest 
advantage. It discourages arrangements 
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whereby trade is artificially restricted or 
channeled here or there, but instead aims 
toward the establishment of a broad 
multilateral trading system wherein 
trade can expand and its full benefits be 
realized. 

Other countries are awaiting to see 
what action the United States will take 
with respect to this proposal, the formu- 
lation of which has been sponsored to a 
large extent by this Government. Our 
action will be considered as an indica- 
tion of whether the United States is go- 
ing to participate in a cooperative ap- 
proach to international economic ques- 
tions in the post-war period. 

I should like to emphasize that the ac- 
complishments of the Bretton Woods 
Conference, if approved by the United 
States, will have carried us much further 
than is commonly recognized toward the 
accomplishments of the objectives which 
we all share as set forth in Article VII 
of the Mutual Aid Agreements. The 
proposed Articles of Agreement for the 
Fund and the Bank are not merely 
financial documents. Together they 
would establish two institutions which 
can go very far, indeed, toward restoring 
the conditions under which an orderly 
international trade can again be estab- 
lished. 

In providing for the interconvertibility 
of currencies, for the ready availability 
of any country’s currency, for the earliest 
possible elimination of exchange controls 
and instruments of economic warfare, 
and in numerous other ways, these in- 
struments would of themselves accom- 
plish a reduction in many of the restric- 
tions on trade and would eliminate the 
use of some of the most flagrant devices 
for discriminating against the trade of 
the United States by other countries. 


Restoring, Enlarging Trade 


The measures which I have discussed 
so far are largely in the nature of facili- 
tating devices affording assurance that 
trade will not languish because of ex- 
change instability or because of the ab- 
sence of means of covering temporary 
gaps in the international balance of pay- 
ments. More than financial measures 
alone are needed, however, if we are to 
realize over the long pull the potential 
benefits of an expanding world economy. 
The pre-war network of trade barriers 
and trade discriminations, if allowed to 
come back into operation after this war, 
would greatly restrict the opportunities 
to revive and expand international trade. 

Most of these barriers and discrimina- 
tions are the result of Government ac- 
tion. Action by governments, working 
together to reduce these barriers and 
to eliminate these discriminations, is 
needed to pave the way for the increase 
in trade after the war which we must 
have if we are to attain our goal of full 
employment. 

In order to achieve this, we need to 
continue and to extend the efforts that 
we have made, through the reciprocal 
trade-agreements program, to encourage 
an expansion of private foreign trade on 
a nondiscriminatory basis. As a prelimi- 
nary step, the special wartime controls 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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BRITAIN’S Wartime 
Chemical Export Trade 


RITISH EXPORTS of the group By A. H. Swirr, Chemical Unit, 
“chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colours’ , 3 
during 1943 were valued at £27,531,109, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
compared with £23,754,997 in 1942 and C ee 
£22,060,176 in 1938, according to statistics ne 


recently released by the Board of Trade. ‘ 
These are the first details of British war- Trade ' that on the basis of values at 1935 
time export trade that have been made prices, the 1942 exports of the chemical 
available since 1940. Included in these group known as “group III O” in the of- 
totals are exports to the United States ficial returns, amounted in volume to 69 
under reciprocal aid. percent of the 1938 exports, and those in 
Although the figures record an in- 1943 were 81 percent of the 1938 exports. 
crease in values, actual quantities in The foregoing figures relate only to the 
many instances have shown appreciable —__ 
decreases, and the totals reflect rises in 1 As published in the Chemical Trade Jour- 
prices. It is calculated by the Board of nal and Chemical Engineer, October 27, 1944 


British Exports of Chemicals, 1938, 1942, and 19438 








Quantity Value 
Item 
1938 1942 1943 1938 1942 1943 
Citric acid hundredweight 31, 167 3, 255 &, 445 £139, 024 £24, 821 t 6, 377 
Other acids : 281, 617 270, 67¢ 306, 322 
Aluminum compounds tons 28, 322 17, 164 16, 732 263, 348 195, 136 178, 827 
Ammonium sulfate do 313, 393 6, 149 2. 053, 150 420, 206 67, 551 
Other ammonium compounds do 22, AS 14, 788 293, 066 579, 793 379, 192 
Bleaching powder hundredweight 566, 718 224, 557 158, 104 YS, 828 Os, 046 
All other sorts do 53, 139 2, 798 139, 106 307, 943 45, 360 
Coal-tar products, n. e. s 
Benzol gallons 48, 840 S58 | 28, 016, 342 4, 642 203 2, ORY, R25 
Cresylic acid do 1, 961, 652 1, 782, 679 2, 716, 983 279, 869 456, 910 Hi54, O86 
Tar oil, creosote oil, anthracene oil and 
other heavy coal-tar oils do 36, 339, 295 3, 577, 298 522, 158 SSS, GSO 118, 224 38, 450) 
All other sorts 174, 335 US, 840 282, 906 
Copper sulfate tons 30, 907 24, 761 35, 542 510, 254 703, 114 1, 065, 023 
Disinfectants, insecticides, weed killers, 
and sheep and cattle dressings, except 
tobacco offal and nicotine  insecti- 
cides hundredweight 377, 504 317, 756 432, 083 786, 112 836, 160 1, 254, 437 
Fertilizers, manufactured, n. e. s tons 146, 360 616 213 669, 433 18, 118 2, S56 
Glycerin hundredweight 105, 576 22, 50! 2,112 393, 829 78, 426 g, 188 
Lead compounds. do 169, 919 62, 782 43, 423 236, 480 143, 908 99, 749 
Magnesium compounds tons 4, 960 4, 329 2, 759 125, 766 176, 414 130, 699 
Potassium compounds hundredweight 5&, 543 25, 156 19, 791 119, O86 223, 605 242, 043 
Salt _. tons 232, 419 146, 652 128, 909 643, 947 568, 232 541, 607 
Sodium carbonate hundredweight 3, 756, 186 4, 700, 075 3, 817, 120 871, 856 1, 712, 704 1, 377, 684 
Caustic soda do 1, 948, 324 3, OR1, 351 3, 313, 964 1, 041, O86 2, 336, 443 2, 387, 254 
Sodium silicate do 273, 402 142, 432 04, 547 78, 713 74, 164 53, 513 
Sodium sulfate do 596, 273 978, O89 345, 079 78, 027 174, WOO 50, 68 
All other sodium salts do 556, 291 512, 491 704, 235 846, 612 1, 149, 702 1, 481, 971 
Zinc oxide tons 14, 444 1, 921 1, 044 268, 261 63, 053 34, 116 
All other descriptions 2, 422, 860 3, 359, 790 2, 575, 170 
Total ‘udustrial chemicals 13, 764, 563 | 14, 189, 413 16, 166, 929 
Quinine and quinine salts ounces 1, 581, 119 1, 598, 114 1, 411, 725 175, 119 2A, 699 244, 520 
Proprietary medicines, n. €. s 1, 355, 258 1, 179, 698 1, 217, 790 
All other drugs and medicinal prepara- 
tions 1, 750, 600 2, 367, 302 2, 612, 902 
Finished coal-tar dyestuffs, alizarin, 
alizarin red, indigo hundredweight 8, 877 &, S39 6, 480 72, 747 113, 255 119, 517 
Other sorts do 70, 754 94, 855 130, 468 1, 061, 742 ?, 490, 102 4,011, 730 
Extracts for tanning (solid or liquid) do 197, 221 80, SSO | 54, 013 180, 637 146, 004 100, 438 
All other descriptions do 18, 584 15, 648 17, 404 91, 390 96, 936 136, 252 
Ochers and earth colors, including natural 
iron oxide hundredweight 126, 458 57, 403 35, 350 127, 625 75, 129 44, 993 
Carbon black do 10, 922 2, 232 4, 533 25, 426 6, O50 9, 766 
Other pigments and extenders, dry_do 80, 536 72, 307 78, 264 284, 545 477, 795 577, 183 
White lead _.do 59, 592 4 11, 349 21, 198 120, 943 31, 789 61, 150 
Ships’ bottom composition do 33, 875 29, 461 32, 987 117, 191 149, 458 190, 504 
Lithopone and other pigments or mix- 
tures - . hundredweight 139, 351 123, 855 154, 304 107, 713 137, 742 188, 652 
Paints and enamel, prepared do 457, 363 222, 896 160), 689 1, 303, 507 934, 126 734, 019 
Varnish and lacquer (clear) gallons 795, 776 383, 922 174, 224 321, 145 198, 628 102, 599 
Printing ink ; hundredweight 49, 622 28, 195 15, 191 262, 554 292, 824 182, 945 
Total painter’s and printer’s colors and fs 
materials hundred weight , 511, 844 S10, 116 671, 343 3, 608, 120 2, 911, SSS 2, 471, 022 
Total of group 22, 060,176 | 24,754,997 | 27, 531, 109 





so-called chemical group and exclude 
such materials as coal tar, coal-tar pitch, 
perfumery, gums, and resins. 

Countries of destination for the ma- 
jority of the individual items included 
in the chemical group are not available, 
but the principal countries receiving 
items of this group showed marked 
changes from 1938—the United States, 
Argentina, and Brazil all sharing to q 
much greater extent in 1943 than in the 
last pre-war year. In 1943, the United 
States received 14 percent of Britain’s 
total chemical exports, compared with 
only 4 percent in 1938; Argentina 9 and 
3, and Brazil 6 and 2 percent, respec- 
tively. In comparison with 1938, exports 
in 1943 to the United States increased 
more than 300 percent, to a total value of 
£3,796,000, those to Argentina and Brazil 
more than 200 percent each, to £2,365,000 
and £1,680,000, respectively. Chemical 
exports to Chile were up 35 percent, to 
£173,000. Larger exports also were made 
to Egypt, toa total of £733,000. Statistics 
to other foreign countries are not avail- 
able. 

Empire markets continued to be of 
prime importance, accounting for half of 
the total shipments in both years al- 
though, with the exception of British 
India and British West Africa, changes 
were not great. Exports of chemicals to 
British India advanced more than 50 
percent, to a total of £4,235,000 in 1943: 
and to British West Africa 75 percent, to 
£880,000. Other principal Empire mar- 
kets in 1943 were Australia, £2,236,000: 
New Zealand, £1,024,000; Canada, 
£1,132,000; and South Africa, £1,529,000. 

Countries occupied by the enemies 
during the present war—British Malaya, 
Hong Kong, Netherlands Indies, Japan, 
Norway, Denmark, Poland, Germany, 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Greece—took 
more than 14 percent of total chemical 
shipments in 1938. 


Trade With the United States 


During the war period the United 
Kingdom has shipped to the United 
States considerable amounts of a few 
chemicals which have been in exceed- 
ingly tight supply in this country, such 
as cresylic acid, but, with few excep- 
tions, no statistics are available for pub- 
lication at this time. Exports of cresylic 
acid to the United States advanced from 
845,993 gallons in 1938 to 1,304,892 gal- 
lons in 1942 and 2,365,300 gallons in 1943. 
In sharp contrast, however, was the de- 
cline in creosote oil and other heavy coal- 
tar oils—shipments to the United States 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Electronics in CUBA— 


Use of Products Is Relatively Small 


UBA’S PARTICIPATION in the elec- 
tronics field consists almost entirely 
in the use of imported products. These 
include radio receiving sets and accesso- 
ries, radio transmitters, diagnostic and 
therapeutic X-ray equipment, sound 
trucks, portable public-address systems, 
and motion-picture sound equipment. 
Some industrial electronic equipment has 
been imported, but the demand has been 
small. 

At present there is some local manu- 
facture of such small items as ballasts 
for use with fluorescent lamps, and 
small transformers and simple coils for 
radios. This production probably will 
cease with the resumption of sufficient 
imports from the United States. 


Import Figures 


Imports of electronic products into 
Cuba during 3 pre-war years were as 
follows, the bulk of the products coming 
from the United States: 





1439 1940 


Item 


Nun Num , 
“weg Value — Value 
Radio receiving set 
complete 26, 196 $514, 238) 33, 932) $571, 1X9 
Radio receiving-set | 
accessories W842 156,043 40,658) 114,772 
Chassis for radio receiv- 
ing sets 10) 252 21 380 
Radio transmitting ay 
paratus i) 1, 454 3 1, 043 
1041 
Item 
N 
— Value 
ber 
Radio receiving sets, complete 34, 426 $665, 394 
Radio receiving-set accessories 38, 970, 142, 238 


Chassis for radio receiving sets 449 6, 561 
Radio transmitting apparatus 5 9, 735 





Cuba has a population of more than 
4,000,000, yet at the beginning of 1944 
there were only 226,000 radios in use on 
the entire island. Of these, 150,000 were 
equipped to receive international short- 
wave broadcasts. There are 249 fixed 
radio transmitters in use, 52 of these be- 
ing communication transmitters, and 109 
are for broadcasting. The majority of 
the stations are low-powered. 


Radio Broadcasting 


Commercial broadcasting is extensive 
but of indifferent quality, and short-wave 
reception from the United States and 
Europe is only partially satisfactory. 

The fixed radio transmitters are oper- 
ated by the Cuban National Police, the 
Cia. Nacional Cubana de Aviacion, S. A., 
and by the Cuban Army and Navy, trans- 


Based on a Report from the U. S. 
Embassy, Habana 


mitters being placed on planes, mobile 
units, and vessels, in addition to the land 
installations of these agencies. 

In Cuba, receiving license fees are is- 
sued to citizens and foreigners on the 
same basis, and there are no restrictions 
regarding the use of sound trucks. At 
present amateurs are not permitted to 
transmit except for a few commissioned 
to assist in war work. 


Other Uses 


There has not been much use of in- 
dustrial and facility electronics in Cuba. 
Neither is industrial X-ray equipment 
used. However, there is widespread 
utilization of diagnostic and therapeutic 
X-ray equipment throughout the island. 
The Cuban clinics and hospitals have 
253 diagnostic units and 44 therapy units, 
as well as 110 fluoroscopes and 70 dental 
X-ray machines. 

Permanently installed public-address 
systems and intercommunicators have 
had very little sale in Cuba, although 
sound trucks, portable public-address 
systems, and motion-picture sound 
equipment are used to a considerable 
degree. 


Of the more than 400 motion-picture 
theaters throughout the island, all ex- 
cept the smallest have two units each, 
and one large theater has three units. 
The sound equipment is owned by the 
exhibitors, although formerly some was 
leased. It is believed that after the war, 
sales of all types of sound equipment will 
increase sharply. 


Favorite Programs 


Cubans have a decided preference for 
dance music (Cuban and American), as 
well as so-called “soap operas,’ Cuban 
comedians, some classical music, and 
news broadcasts. One local station re- 
broadcast programs originating in the 
United States, but this was soon aban- 
doned because of the unpopularity of 
programs in the English language. 

Except on a few special occasions, 
transcriptions of programs originating in 
the United States or other foreign coun- 
tries are not used. An exception is the 
rebroadcast of United States programs 
by the Cuban Ministry of Education over 
both long- and short-wave stations, 
which was begun in April 1944 and is 
primarily for American soldiers and 
Sailors stationed in Cuba, as well as 
for English-speaking residents. Few 
Cuban listeners tune in to foreign 
broadcasts. 
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C. 1. A. A. photo 


General view of “La Colonia 25 de Junio” housing project, Guatemala. 


(Guatemala’s Model 
Housing Community 


UATEMALA always has shown a 

keen interest in providing modern 
housing for its people. However, a large 
percentage of the population is still in- 
adeauately housed, according to modern 
standards. 

To meet this need, plans were started 
7 years ago for the construction in 
Guatemala City of an experimental 
housing project consisting of approxi- 
mately 128 dwelling units. This com- 
munity is known today as the “Colonia 
25 de Junio” or the Colony of the 25th of 
June. 

Built for the benefit of the working 
classes, the only restrictions imposed on 
tenants in this community are as follows: 

That neither the tenant nor his imme- 
diate family own other real estate. 

That he be between 18 and 55 years 
of age, of good character, and a Guate- 
malan by birth. 

There is no restriction regarding type 
of employment or level of income with 
the exception that the applicant must 
have sufficient income to meet the neces- 


By the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs 


sary monthly rental payments. These 
payments are so arranged that the ten- 
ant becomes full owner of his home after 
20 years. 

Main Characteristics 

Planned and built under the direction 
of the Municipality of Guatemala City, 
the 128 dwelling units are of concrete and 
brick construction. Located 22 blocks 
from the center of Guatemala City, the 
community is close to markets, recrea- 
tional centers, and industrial develop- 
ments. The site is part of what in earlier 
days was the residential estate of a for- 
mer President of the Republic. 

“La Colonia 25 de Junio” is admin- 
istrated and financed by El Crédito 
Hipotecario Nacional ‘(National Credit 
Bank). The community has proved pop- 
ular, all 128 houses being occupied, with 


“La Colonia 25 de Junio” 


a long waiting list of prospective tenants 
for future units if and when they are 
built. 

Financing was accomplished by a se- 
ries of mortgage bonds, all of which were 
bought by the Banco Central de Gua- 
temala. These bonds are amortized 
every 6 months, in accordance with a 
special table for that purpose. Full pay- 
ment of bonds also is made when the 
houses are totally paid for (a condition 
brought about either by death of the 
beneficiary or by full payment) prior 
to the expiration of time allowed. 


Purposes and Plans 


The colony was built to better the 
housing of the working class and not as 
a profit venture. The bank receives back 
only the total outlay for the construc- 
tion, plus interest on the bonds issued. 
Already it has had a good influence on 
the other sections of the city, where 
there has been a noticeable increase in 
the construction of new houses. 
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In view of the constant requests be- 
ing received from interested prospective 
tenants, various new projects are under 
consideration by the bank for possible 
post-war construction. 

With the experience gained in the con- 
) struction of the present colony, it is ex- 
pected that the new projects, especially 
those now being planned for Tiroli and 
Santa Clara, will have many improve- 
ments. Guatemalans are proud of the 
Guatemala City project and think that 
it is an important step toward a higher 
standard of living. 





Two Types of Houses 


Each block in the colony consists of 

32 houses, 16 facing on each street. The 5 . pte Ra EE EE a ; Oe a eS oe 

houses are of two types. The first is a C. I. A. A. photo 

i large type built on the corner of each 
i block (a block is divided into 2 sections 

by a narrow alley passageway; thus there 

are 8 large houses to the block). These 

corner houses can be used for small shops. 

The second type is a smaller house, built 

between the larger ones. There are in 

all 32 large houses and 96 small ones. 

All have a backyard or “patio” with room 

for additions. These additions can be 

made only after the house has been com- 
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Swimming pool in the new Guatemalan housing development. 
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- pletely paid for. ‘The only restriction 
7 regarding additions is that they must 
conform with the general appearance of 
the colony. 
Prices and Payments 

Total cost of the houses was as fol- 
lows: Small type, $1,360 and $1,700: 
large type, $2,140 and $2,700. 

The difference in cost was due to the 
fact that they were built in two groups, 
and higher cost of materials and other 
factors in one group accounted for the 
difference. All houses of each type are 

y identical. C. 1. A. A. photo 

Monthly payments are as follows, de- Close-up of house exteriors in Guatemala’s fine new housing project. 

pending on the age of the beneficiary: 
Small type, between $13.50 and $17; large 

type, between $19.50 and $30. The 
monthly payments cover the following: 
amortization of the capital; interest on 
the capital at 5 percent; whole life- 

nts insurance policy, issued in the same 

are amount as cost of house; administrative 
expenses, and municipal taxes. 

Sse- 

ere Insurance Policy 

la- 

ed The insurance policy is to protect the 

La family against loss of the house in case 

ay- of the death of the tenant prior to the 

the full payment of the contract. By this 

ion | ‘regulation, a life-insurance policy, in the 

the amount of the total cost of the house, is 

‘ior issued at the time the contract is signed. 
In case of death, the Crédito Hipotecario 
Naciona] collects the amount still due 
for the house and any difference is paid 

i to the heirs. In case the beneficiary 

the lives to pay off his house, he may con- 

as tinue to carry his life insurance if he so 

ack desires, 

uc- | 

7 Production of prefabricated wooden 

0 houses is expected to begin soon in three ee 

* new factories established in Sweden in . , nee 4 


anticipation of a large post-war demand C. I, A. A. photo 
for this type of construction. Living room in one of the houses. 
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The Bicycle in Sweden 


Based on a Report from the U. S. 
Legation, Stockholm 


Production, Importation, and Exportation of Bicycles and Bicycle Parts, Sweden, 1935-39 


[Value in thousands of crowns; 4.20 Swedish crowns=$1 U. 8. currency] 

















LL THE PREREQUISITES for a 1935 1936 1937 1938 1989 
bicycle industry are present in Item : a 
me sip ea raw materials, an ad- —_ Value — Value —_ Value — Value my Value 
vanced machine-shop industry, and a arene . ” - “ 
large home market. The industry is ginvcios manufactured LG (a AAA NPM | aps AE SE ep pe 
capable not only of filling domestic de- Bicycles cosembied.. “45. 796 | 3.072 | aos | 4308 | soe | anes loam | e 155 | 60,245 | “ee ince 
mand, but also of producing a consider- Total bicycles produced 312/089 | 27,490 |328, 988 | 29; 131 |364,932 | 32/887 [317,769 | 29, 224 |309, 555 | 29° gon ain 
able surplus for export. Imports of bicycles 112 y 189 18 81 7 67 7 59 6 a 
The size of the industry, as regards Total 312, 201 | 27,499 |329, 177 | 29,150 |365,013 | 32,804 (317,826 | 29,231 |309,614 | 29, §39 1929. 
capitalization and manpower, cannot be Bicycles exported ! 6, 038 523 | 7.877 eo1 | 16.502 | 1.490 | 16381 | 1.564 | 18,568 a 1939 
properly gaged, because most of the ; — a > an creas 
manufacturing plants are machine shops Consumption of bicycles 306, 163 | 26,976 (312,300 | 28,459 (348, 511 | 31,414 |301,445 | 27,667 |291, 046 27, 857 1942. 
which produce a number of other arti- Bicycle parts manufactured 9, 215 8, R&S 10, 967 8, 064 8 639 tribu 
cles in addition to bicycles. The latest Bicycle parts imported 1, 872 1, 762 2, 524 1, 607 2, 225 lettr 
directories list 17 manufacturers, the Total 11, 087 10, 650 13, 491 10, 771 10, 856 book 
leading ones producing all the parts re- la a = a aa a in pi 
quired except expanding front-wheel = Consumption. 9 502 0008 17" 056 264 3 Os agric 
brakes and gear shifts, which are of cha bids geog 
— bern agar’ een ete on tans Pb ay yan er ey exports went to Finland, 12'5 percent to Estonia, and 12! percent to other we 
bicycles. Distance meters also formerly have 
came from Switzerland, but are now the 5 years immediately preceding the The decrease is in large measure attrib- publ 
produced locally. = ms P uted to the fact that bicycles with jan | 
: omplete production statistics are not mounted tires were not available for pur- crea: 
Recent Production — nec —_ years, but the num- chase without special licenses during the 
er oO icycles produced in 1941 is re- the period May 1, 1942, to March 1, 1944, nate 
During the period 1935-39, production ported as 401,014 with a value of The abolishment of this tax as of March Swit 
of bicycles varied between a high of 364,- 50,300,000 Swedish crowns (4.20 Swedish 1 did not result in the anticipated de- man. 
932 in 1937 and a low of 309,555 in 1939. crowns=$1 in U. S. currency), whereas mand, but did have the effect of practi- 
The production during that period was in 1942 the number produced is reported cally exhausting stocks of distributors / 
approximately twice as large as during to be 263,114, valued at 37,200,000 crowns. and dealers in Stockholm, who, although 
the preceding 5-year period. The table It is estimated that about 1,200,000 able to supply the bicycles, could not ob- | TI 
accompanying this article sets forth pro- bicycles have been manufactured since tain the necessary rubber tires with ities 
duction and import and export data for 1939, or an average of 300,000 a year. which to equip them. Tires bought sin- auth 
gly, for use on old bicycles, continue to be work 
sold only against special licenses. at hc 
foun 
, Saturation Point? book 
publ 
‘ Since sales during the 1939-44 period tran: 
apparently have been but little below the who 
P| pre-war level, it is believed that Sweden Gern 
. ' soon will reach the saturation point as W 
far as bicycle absorption is concerned, of G 
and that the demand will come to consist by bc 
more and more of replacement units. lishe 
On the other hand, in Europe the po- and 
tential demand for Swedish bicycles their 
after the war probably will be consid- thru 
erable. However, whether Sweden re- time 
gains its export market will depend upon in E 
the available supplies of tire material. Ur 
The use of the bicycle in Sweden is not Swit, 
confined to any age group or class. It in be 
is utilized almost equally for going to oor 
school and work and for recreation. ge 
fill a 
Vast Increase in Use | pean 
| Italii 
In a count of traffic, taken 20 years | Furt 
ago, over the Slussen bridge in Stock- from 
holm—at that time the only connecting a 
link between the northern and southern | 
Courtesy American-Swedish News Exchange part of the city—bicycles passing the | cy 
rite 


One lonely automobile and scores of bicycles in Stockholm, Sweden (where gasoline is scarce). 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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OOK PUBLISHING in Switzerland 
has increased by about 40 percent 
since the war began in Europe. The 
number of books published averaged 
about 2,000 annually during the period 
1929-38. After a slight drop to 1,802 in 
1939 and 1,705 in 1940, production in- 
creased to 2,510 in 1941 and to 2,875 in 
1942. All branches of the industry con- 
tributed to the increase, with belles- 
lettres, law, political science, devotional 
books, and books on geography leading 
in production, and books on education, 
agriculture, commerce, industry, and 
geography showing the largest relative 
increases. 

Likewise, all Swiss national languages 
have participated in the revival of book 
publishing, and books in French and Ital- 
jan show a proportionately greater in- 
crease than those in German. However, 
the German language still predomi- 
nates—of the 2,875 books published in 
Switzerland in 1942, 2,072 were in Ger- 
man. 


Reasons for Upswing 


The upswing in book-publishing activ- 
ities is attributed to the fact that Swiss 
authors who formerly published their 
works abroad now prefer to publish them 
at home, and many foreign authors have 
found it advantageous to publish their 
books in Switzerland. Moreover, Swiss 
publishers have begun production of 
translations of English-language authors 
who formerly published their works in 
Germany. 

When Leipzig, the publishing center 
of Germany, was very largely destroyed 
by bombing in December 1943, Swiss pub- 
lishers were at once given an opportunity 
and a challenge. They are confident of 
their ability to fill the special role thus 
thrust upon them and to become, for a 
time at least, the center of the industry 
in Europe. 

Unlike most other European countries, 
Switzerland had reached record heights 
in book publishing even before war be- 
gan, and prior to the raid on Leipzig had, 
with Sweden, been filling the gaps left 
by the inability of German publishers to 
fill all their orders. The principal Euro- 
pean languages—French, German, and 
Italian—are all used in Switzerland. 
Furthermore, the Swiss have been free 
from repressive censorship existing else- 
where. 

There is a virtual famine of books in 
Germany, France, and Italy; and many 
writers and publishers already are pre- 
paring for the day when the end of the 
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Based on Reports From the Office 
of the U. S. Consulate General at 
‘Zurich 


war will bring an unprecedented demand 
for the educational and cultural fare of 
which the people of these countries have 
been deprived for so long. 


To Supply School Needs 


Many Swiss publishers had substan- 
tial stocks of books in Leipzig and numer- 
ous Swiss authors, who formerly pub- 
lished their books in Germany, undoubt- 
edly sustained heavy losses. The blow 
has been hardest for scientific works and 
college text books in Latin and Greek. 

The Swiss publishing trade is taking 
steps to replace such works and has 
recommended that a committee be 
formed to select the books most urgently 
needed, such as dictionaries and source 
books for schools. It has been sugtested 
that if a special project of supplying 
school needs could be undertaken by 
from 10 to 15 publishers, some 40 to 60 
textbooks could be published within the 
next 2 or 3 years. 
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In English and German 


The printing of popular English-lan- 
guage novels, to fill the demand created 
by the lack of the inexpensive Tauchnitz 
and Albatross editions, has been at- 
tempted within the past year by a Bern 
firm. On the average, two reprints a 
month have been issued. These books, 
which retail at 4.50 to 5.50 Swiss francs 
per copy, find a ready sale. It is be- 
lieved, however, that Swiss booksellers 
will resume their former connections in 
the United States and England when it 
is again possible to obtain this type of 
publication. 

It also is reported that Swiss firms are 
interested in a plan for producing non- 
Nazi textbooks for use in German schools 
after the war. The widespread transla- 
tion of English-language authors during 
the past year on subjects varying from 
politics, science, and religion to novels 
and children’s books gives hope for post- 
war business in this field. However, the 
main hope of publishers is in the field of 
German-language books, which they ex- 
pect to export to German-speaking coun- 
tries for a period of 2 years after the war. 


Pertodical Press 


Switzerland has the greatest newspa- 
per circulation per capita of any country 
in the world. Although the population 
is only 4,000,000, the combined circula- 
tion of Switzerland’s 3,000 newspapers 
and periodicals runs from 395,000,000 to 
405,000,000 copies annually, exclusive of 
distribution by carriers, stands, and 
other vendors. 

The sales by stands at railway stations 
increased from 4,000,000 in 1938 to 
7,000,000 in 1943. 


(Continued on p. 34) 





Photo by J. Gaberell 


Geneva, here shown in a striking aerial view, is a center of considerable activity in the Swiss 
graphic-arts industries. 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the Foreign Service 


Nicaragua 
(From the U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


The Labor Code was passed by the 
Nicaraguan Legislature on December 12, 
1944. On the following day, the “Mo- 
teristas” strike, a strike of the Chauffeurs 
Union, was settled by a 40-percent in- 
crease in wages. This is primarily the 
union of the truck and tractor drivers 
and mechanics of the Highway Depart- 
ment. On December 16, a 25-percent 
increase in wages was granted to the 625 
laborers of the National District of Mana- 
gua. On December 17 a strike at La India 
Gold Mines was settled with a wage in- 
crease of 60 percent; this mine employs 
300. A holiday vacation of 12 days, ex- 
tending from December 24 to January 4, 
inclusive, was granted to all but a few 
public employees, and a Christmas bonus 
of 20 percent of their salaries was paid 
to them. Merchants were permitted to 
keep their establishments open on De- 
cember 24 and 31. 

The credit and collection situation in 
November failed again to show an im- 
provement when the total of unpaid for- 
eign collections increased by 7 percent. 
The exchange situation likewise failed to 
improve. It is reported that the Export- 
Import Bank refused the National Bank’s 
request for a $100,000 loan to cover agri- 
cultural-implement purchases because of 
the short term, referring the Bank to 
commercial banks. In the meantime the 
orders are being held in abeyance. The 
Stabilization Fund of the National Bank 
held $6,865,098 on December 23, 1944, as 
compared with $7,412,704 on December 
31, 1943, and $4,735,606 on December 31, 
1942. Total circulation on December 23, 
1944, amounted to 44,500,000 cordobas as 
contrasted with 36,400,000 cordobas 1 
year earlier and total deposits on Oc- 
tober 31, 1944, were 48,200,000 cordobas 
compared with 43,400,000 cordobas 1 year 
earlier. 

Nicaragua’s mining activity during No- 
vember and December continued at a 
high level with November gold exports 
reported at $622,420, only 6 percent below 
October exports, but 1 percent above No- 
vember 1943 exports, and with exports 
during the first 11 months of 1944 re- 
ported at $7,202,361, compared with 
$7,261,578 during the corresponding 
period of 1943, a decrease of less than 1 
percent, and also 5 percent below the 
like period of 1942. 

December shipping appeared to have 
been slightly smaller than November 
shipping, and railway traffic was believed 
also to have been slightly down. The 
dock at Puerto Cabezas was undergoing 
extensive repairs during December after 
its collapse in November. In the com- 
munications line it is reported that the 
Rubber Development Co. in Nicaragua 
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operates 52 commissaries, 20 radio sta- 
tions, and 12 airstrips. 

There was no change in the drought 
situation in December, nor was there any 
change in the estimates of damage to the 
coffee, cotton, bean, rice, tobacco, sugar, 
and peanut crops. A 20-percent reduc- 
tion in freight rates, effective December 
19, 1944, until December 31, 1945, was 
granted by the railways on all export 
shipments of coffee. and a legislative de- 
cree, effective December 16, reduced the 
coffee export tax by 50 percent. Agri- 
cultural exports in December included 
307,277 pounds of sugar, 102 steers weigh- 
ing 91,998 pounds, and 18,063 pounds of 
peanuts, all shipped to Panama. 

Exports of sesame seed, a promising 
export commodity, during 1944 were esti- 
mated at 3,600 metric tons, compared 
with 3,845.4 in 1943 and 856 in 1942, indi- 
cating that the 1944 and 1943 crops were 
about equal, taking into account in- 
creased domestic consumption. Exports 
of coffee, the most important agricul- 
tural export commodity, during 1944 were 
estimated at 13,176 metric tons, compared 
with 11,967 in 1943 and 12,726 in 1942, 
prospects for 1945 being about 10,800 
metric tons. December exports other 
than agricultural exports. consisted 
mostly of lumber, but 643 bags of crude 
rubber weighing 50,625 pounds, 15 bags 
of ipecac roots weighing 2,035 pounds, 
and 24 bales of wild-animal skins weigh- 
ing 4,611 pounds were exported from west 
coast ports. 

December imports consisted principally 
of flour, iron and steel products, chem- 
icals, machinery and parts, tobacco, 
glassware, cotton goods, and building 
materials from the United States and cot- 
ton goods from Mexico, the United States 
supplying approximately 93 percent and 
Mexico 6 percent of total imports. 


Paraguay 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Asuncion) 


Occasional to substantial rain, satis- 
factory Christmas shopping, favorable 
crop-growing conditions and improved 
river traffic contributed to better gen- 
eral conditions in Paraguay in Decem- 
ber. 

In addition to the satisfactory cotton 
crop, a good rice crop, approximating 
9,000 to 10,000 metric tons of unhulled 
rice, should provide an exportable sur- 
plus of possibly 3,000 tons. The sugar 
crop is expected to total 10,000 tons, or 
about the same as for each of the last 2 
years. This should be enough for the 
increased domestic sugar consumption. 

An unfavorable feature is the reduced 
1944-45 peanut crop which an insect 
plague seems to have reduced by 25 to 
40 percent of the earlier crop estimates. 
Delays in the distribution of seed mav 
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reduce the acreage for cotton planting 
seriously affeeting the anticipated jn. 
crease in cotton production over the 
very satisfactory returns of 1944. The 
combination of the loss in the peanut 
crop and lower cotton acreage may re. 
sult in a lower than anticipated export- 
able surplus of edible oil in 1945. 

Although conditions are somewhat 
improved, both the Paraguay and the 
Parana rivers continued to give concern, 
but substantial arrivals of import mer- 
chandise helped retail business supply 
Christmas shopping needs. 

The cost-of-living index increased 
sharply during November, with food. 
stuffs reaching 184, compared with 17 
for October, 158 for November 1943, and 
138 for November 1942. Other immedi- 
ate consumers’ goods stood at 190, com- 
pared with 178 for October, 160 for No- 
vember 1943, and 145 in 1942. Other 
consumers’ goods not for immediate con- 
sumption increased to 231 over October, 
but were still well below the index of 257 
for November 1943. The index for this 
class of products for November 1942 was 
166. The weighted general index stood 
at 209 for November, compared with 200 
for October, 203 for November 1943, and 
155 for November 1942. 

The sharp increase in cost of living 
for foodstuffs and for other immediate 
consumers goods and services resulted 
primarily from higher prices for meat 
and eggs, for some imported foodstuffs, 
including butter and fruits, and for ker- 
osene and gasoline. Higher prices for 
these latter resulted from _ increased 
freight charges necessitated by reason of 
the use of rail rather than river trans- 
portation. Increase from 7 to 10 cen- 
timos for public bus fares contributed to 
the general rise. Substantial arrivals of 
gasoline and kerosene relieved the acute 
shortage, but this was not sufficient to 
meet the country’s essential require- 
ments. 

Paraguay’s exports for the first 10 
months of 1944 were valued at 32,700,000 
guaranies as compared with 29,200,000 
guaranies for the corresponding period 
of 1943. Imports amounted to 31,600,000 
guaranies in 1944 and to 30,200,000 guar- 
anies in 1943. The local meat situation 
eased in December and there was no ap- 
parent shortage in the Asuncion market. 

Gold and foreign exchange holdings 
totaled 25,700,000 guaranies at the end 
of November, compared with 27,700,000 
guaranies, on October 31, and 25,000,000 
at the end of November 1943. Deducting 
commitments of exporters, the total as 
of the end of November was 21,900,000 
guaranies. Bank deposits totaled 29,- 
000,000 guaranies as of the end of Novem- 
ber, compared with 31,600,000 guaranies 
October 31, and 23,800,000 in November 


(Continued on p. 30) 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


Estimate of National Income For 
1941.—On November 23, 1944, the Min- 
istry of Finance published the results of 
a study of the national income of Argen- 
tina in 1941. Although admitting the 
possibility of substantial error, inasmuch 
as this study is the first of its kind ever 
made in the country, the Ministry points 
to its value as an indication of the rela- 
tive importance of the various economic 
activities which make up the Argentine 
economy. The report divides the na- 
tional income, based on the value of 
goods and services produced, into the 
following principal categories: 


Industry: Thousands of pesos 
Agriculture-_--_-~-- mane 2 600; Ot 
ee, ee 121, 185 
Cattle, wool, milk____-_-~- 1, 158, 300 
Aviculture, hunting, fishing, 

and miscellaneous_-_--_-_-_-_. 98, 000 
Mining- -- St ascarid de rd a 63, 898 
Manufacturing......._...___ 1, 769,718 
OSI MOTION.... ~ 2 ee inn none 105, 650 
Gas and electric public utili- 

SRE ne ce 132, 921 
Replacement reserves (min- 

ing, manufacturing, con- 

struction, gas and electric 

public utilities) ......._-- 250, 000 

Distribution: 

Communications_-_--_-_--- . 76, 409 
Transportation __-_ —— 502, 068 
Wholesale and retail trade___ 2,332, 783 
Services: 
Government i sow 8, Gee, ane 
Finance ese oan Beste 167, 326 
Return on urban realty a 702, 895 
Liberal professions_--_--__-_- 164, 436 


Gross National Income___ 10, 788, 603 


Adopting the percentage found to pre- 
vail in the estimates of national income 
for the United States in 1934 and 1935, 
net national income is estimated at 88 
percent of gross national income, or 9,- 
493,971,000 pesos. At the exchange rate 
of 4 pesos to the dollar gross national in- 
come and net national income amount to 
$2,697,150,750 and $2,373,492,750, re- 
spectively. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Marks-of-Origin Regulation.— 
The Secretariat of Industry and Com- 
merce has announced new regulations 
with regard to the use of the expression 
“Industria Argentina” on various ar- 
ticles manufactured in Argentina. 

Platters, dinner sets, table covers, and 
other metal articles for the table or 
household decoration, trophy cups, 
watches, genuine or costume jewelry and 
medals, hardware, metal pieces or re- 
placements, and in general all similar 
metal articles must bear the words “In- 
dustria Argentina,” if of Argentine 
manufacture, or an indication of origin, 


if imported, either engraved or stamped 
on each article. In the case of a set 
of articles that cannot be sold separately, 
it will be sufficient to have this indica- 
tion appear: on the principal piece or 
pieces. If the Argentine articles already 
bear engraved or stamped marks, the 
words “Industria Argentina’ must be 
placed immediately above or below such 
other marks, in the same type of mark- 
ing, and where it will be most prominent 
when it appears on more than one of 
the pieces. 

When it is not possible to add the 
words “Industria Argentina,” because of 
the size of the object or other technical 
reasons, it will be permissible to stamp 
only the second word, “Argentina.” 
When it is not possible to stamp even 
this single word, or if it is a case of 
imported articles, other methods should 
be used, but the indications should be 
made in as indelible and permanent a 
way as the nature of the object allows. 

These rules will go into effect for ar- 
ticles proceeding from the factories 
where they are manufactured or for im- 
ported articles on January 26, 1945. 











The Cover Picture 





Guatemalan Housing 


Our cover picture this week 
shows one of the streets in the 
handsome new housing develop- 
ment in Guatemala City that is de- 
scribed in some detail in our special 
article beginning on page 8 of this 
issue. A number of decidedly in- 
teresting features characterize this 
progressive and promising Central 
American enterprise. The whole 
undertaking affords conclusive 
proof that even some of the smaller 
republics south of the Rio Grande 
are displaying a keen awareness of 
the most modern constructive 
trends and are acting vigorously to 
achieve the realization of specific 
and salutary ideals of public wel- 
fare. This picture has been fur- 





nished by the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs. 
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Bolivia 
Transport and Communication 


Radio-Telephone Service.—Public ra- 
dio-telephone service has been inaugu- 
rated in the following towns in Bolivia, 
states the foreign press: Oruro, Cocha- 
bamba, Camiri, Cabija, Santa Cruz, Trin- 
idad, and Riberalta. A dial telephone 
system independent of the present one 
is to be installed in Cochabamba. 


British West 


Indies 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service—The British West 
Indian Airways, Ltd., was scheduled on 
December 16, 1944, to initiate a passen- 
ger-express service between Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, and Kingston, Jamaica, 
via St. Kitts and Barbados, British West 
Indies. 

The present schedule calls for one 
flight each week. The services are pro- 
jected to extend to other islands of the 
West Indies, particularly the Bahamas. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Subsidy on Oranges Discontinued.— 
Subsidy payments in Canada on oranges 
for the purpose of price control were dis- 
continued effective January 1, 1945, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. These 
payments have been made since Decem- 
ber 1942, but the Government will hence- 
forth attempt to control the prices of 
oranges on the basis of United States 
Office of Price Administration price ceil- 
ings. 

Under the new regulations, the. maxi- 
mum price at which a wholesale distribu- 
tor may sell any oranges imported by 
him from the United States is to be the 
OPA price, plus transportation and 
shipping costs and a controlled percent- 
age of cost mark-up. This mark-up is 
limited to that obtained by the whole- 
saler during the basic period from Sep- 
tember 15 to October 11, 1941, inclusive, 
but may not exceed 15 percent of his 
selling price. Oranges currently avail- 
able in Canada on which the subsidy has 
been paid must be sold at prices in effect 
before December 30. 

The Government spent more than 
$1,000,000 subsidizing the sale of oranges 
during the first year of the operation of 
this program. Although figures for 1944 
are not yet available, officials assumed 
that the cost would be about the same 
as in 1943. When the subsidy was 
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Refrigeration Comes to Maracaibo, Venezuela 


Maracaibo, one of Venezuela’s chief seaports and oil-producing centers, 
will soon have additional facilities for preserving and distributing perishable 
foodstuffs with the completion of two refrigeration plants planned by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Animal Husbandry. Recent press reports from 
Maracaibo indicate that work has already begun on the installation of refrig- 
erating machinery obtained in the United States. 

Much of the food consumed in the Maracaibo area must be imported from 
abroad, because of transportation difficulties between the coastal area and 
the agricultural interior of the country. 
bers near the customs facilities of the port and in the vicinity of one of the 
city’s principal markets, officials hope to reduce the spoilage of reserve or sur- 
plus perishables, improve the quality of foodstuffs made available to the 
public, and reduce food costs considerably. 


By locating the refrigerating cham- 

















started, there was no United States price 
ceiling on oranges and the Government 
believed that action was needed to pro- 
tect the Canadian consumer. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
does not expect any change in the sup- 
ply or quality of oranges sold in Canada 
as a result of the removal of subsidy 
payments. Discontinuance of the sub- 
sidy was in line with the Government's 
policy of amending, changing, or remov- 
ing subsidy payments as_ conditions 


justify. 
Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


A greater feeling of confidence in the 
Costa Rican financial outlook was evi- 
dent during the third quarter of 1944 be- 
cause of the policy of retrenchment be- 
ing carried out by the new Administra- 
tion. Although expenditures were again 
in excess of revenues, the budgetary defi- 
cit for the second quarter (‘the latest 
data available) was far less than for 
preceding quarters, and the Government 
appeared to be making a serious effort to 
bring revenues and expenditures into 
line. Business showed a definite falling 
off in volume, primarily because of a lack 
of supplies. A sharp decline was noted 
in shipping on the Pacific coast, but 
there was reasonable activity on the At- 
lantic side. Most business and banking 
circles were convinced that the situation 
was basically sound and that it would 
improve as additional quotas and ship- 
ping facilities became available. A 
slackening in agricultural output was 
caused by friction between labor and 
capital over wages and by the dissatis- 
faction of growers with prices for their 
products. A further rise was reported 
in the general cost of living, which was 
attributed to insufficient supplies and to 
an increase in the purchasing power of a 
large proportion of the population as a 
result of higher wages, although at the 
same time there has been some unem- 
ployment. 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Imports during the first 2 months of 
the third quarter, amounting to 21,183,- 


420 kilograms, valued at $4,037,779 in 
U. S. currency (the latest figures avail- 


able), represented a slight decline com- 
pared with imports in the corresponding 
period of 1943, which had a volume of 
25,145,249 kilograms and a value of 
$4,349,390. Exports also showed a de- 
cline in volume but a slight increase in 
value, the volume for the first 2 months 
of the quarter being 10,607,550 kilograms 
and the value $1,550,560, which com- 
pares with 12,959,121 kilograms valued 
at $1,197,738 during the corresponding 
period of 1943. 

Trade with the United States followed 
a similar pattern. An import volume of 
13,642,954 kilograms, valued at $2,610,- 
963, during the first 2 months of the 
quarter, compares with 14,277,002 kilo- 
grams, having a value of $2,882,180, in 
the corresponding period of 1943. Ex- 
ports to the United States in the period 
amounted to 8,157,334 kilograms, valued 
at $929,121, which compares with 10,- 
792,282 kilograms, with a value of 
$606,715, during the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1943. 

The principal items of export were 
Costa Rica’s chief agricultural prod- 
ucts—coffee, bananas, and cocoa. The 
United States took all the bananas, most 
of the coffee, and a considerable part of 
the cocoa. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


The loan by Costa Rican banking in- 
terests to the Government of 3,000,000 
colones per month from April to Septem- 
ber 1944, inclusive, was renewed for an 
additional 3 months, to expire December 
31. The fact that the Government met 
its obligations in connection with this 
loan has greatly increased public confi- 
dence in its financial integrity and good 
faith. 

Government revenues for the second 
quarter amounted to 13,591,475 colones 
and ordinary expenditures to 16,611,173 
colones, leaving an ordinary deficit of 
3,019,698 colones. The addition to this 
sum of 1,263,185 colones from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan, which was ex- 
pended on the Inter-American High- 
way and other roads, results in a total 
deficit for the quarter of 4,282,887 
colones. This amount was less than 
half the total deficit of the preceding 
quarter. Another encouraging fact is 
that the deficit for Culy of 36,466 colones 
was the smallest monthly deficit since 
1941. 
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Monetary gold stocks on hand re. 
mained almost stationary at a little less 
than 56,000,000 colones. This amount 
was about the same as for the preceding 
quarter but far above monetary gold 
stocks for the third quarter of 1943, 
However, the decline of exchange hold- 
ings noted in the preceding quarter con- 
tinued. Such holdings, which amounted 
to 52,000,000 colones at the end of March 
1944, declined to 25,000,000 at the end of 
June and to about 20,000,000 at the enq 
of September. 

Although credit became somewhat 
tight toward the end of the quarter, jt 
was possible for reputable businessmen 
to obtain sufficient for their needs. 


AGRICULTURE 


Coffee, bananas, and cocoa remain 
the crops upon which the country’s econ- 
omy is principally dependent, although 
one or two other industries, set in mo- 
tion by the United States Government, 
are attaining some importance. 

Exports of coffee during the crop year 
October 1, 1943, to September 30, 1944, 
totaled 304,447 bags ‘(of 60 kilograms 
each), of which 232,397 bags were for 
the United States quota. Shipments for 
the third quarter, which is toward the 
end of the coffee season, when exports 
invariably decline, amounted to only 
47,519 bags. 

The banana industry exported 468,757 
stems during the third quarter—an in- 
crease of 107,373 stems over the preced- 
ing quarter, although far below exports 
during the third quarter of 1943 of 708,- 
377 stems. All of the shipments were 
from west coast plantations of the Com- 
pahia Bananera de Costa Rica (Banana 
Company of Costa Rica), a subsidiary of 
the United Fruit Co., and went to the 
United States, at present the only for- 
eign market. The condition of the ba- 
nana plantations is satisfactory al- 
though production has been hampered 
by labor troubles and by a scarcity of 
copper sulphate and formaldehyde to 
combat the Panama and sigatoka dis- 
eases. The company hopes, after the 
termination of the war, to undertake new 
expansions on a large scale. 

During the second quarter exports 
were made from the east coast, for the 
first time in several years, by the Com- 
pahia Bananera de Limon, which was 
established at the end of 1943. 

Cocoa is grown for the most part in 
Limon Province by independent grow- 
ers. The industry appears to be recov- 
ering from the heavy reverses suffered 
last year because of storms which dam- 
aged a large part of the crop. Exports 
of 866,897 kilograms during the quarter, 
valued at $173,378, show an increase in 
quantity but a slight decrease in value 
compared with exports amounting to 
753,310 kilograms, with a value of $174,- 
519, in the corresponding quarter of 1943. 
In comparison with the second quarter 
of 1944, third-quarter shipments showed 
a decrease of 214,795 kilograms, valued 
at $42,960. It is estimated that the new 
crop, the gathering of which has already 
begun, will yield not less than 40 per- 
cent above previous normal crops. 

Colombia continued to be the best 
market for Costa Rican cocoa, taking 
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more than half of third-quarter ship- 
ments. It was followed by Peru, Mexico, 
Chile, and the United States. Chile and 
Peru appeared as new markets during 
the quarter. 

Of the agricultural enterprises estab- 
lished by the United States Government, 
the principal development is the abaca 
industry. Exports from the Monteverde 
Plantations, conducted by the Compania 
Bananera, amounted to 486,484 kilograms 
for the quarter. Shipments of fruits 
and vegetables to the Canal Zone by the 
Food Production Division of the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs amounted to 
991,634 pounds. Work on the cinchona 
plantation at Isla Bonita continued 
satisfactorily. 


INDUSTRY AND CONSTRUCTION 


Costa Rican industry is on a very small 
scale and is mostly confined to the pro- 
duction of goods for domestic consump- 
tion. The only manufacturing consists 
of a small shoe factory carried on by 
hand, two match factories, one factory 
each producing cigarettes, soap, and 
flour, a canning factory in Puntarenas, a 
brewery, and a new finishing balsa plant. 
Most of the small industries have been 
more active since the outbreak of the 
war because of the difficulty of obtaining 
many articles formerly imported. 

The balsa industry, which expanded 
to a considerable extent at the close of 
1943 and remained at full production 
during the first half of 1944, declined 
suddenly toward the end of the third 
quarter. The slackening of the industry 
was a result of the decrease in submarine 
sinkings; balsa is used chiefly in making 
life preservers, lifeboats, and “floats.” 

Construction, which was fairly active 
at the beginning of the quarter, particu- 
larly of apartment houses and private 
homes in the vicinity of San Jose, was 
practically at a standstill by the close of 
the period because of the high wage scale 
fixed by the Ministry of Labor for con- 
struction laborers. 


MINING 


Costa Rica has few mineral resources, 
although gold mining has been of some 
importance and has been carried on in 
Guanacaste Province on the Pacific coast 
where deposits of low-grade gold are lo- 
cated. Because of a lack of machinery 
and capital, the gold mines fell off in 
production, and were finally obliged to 
shut down in July 1944. Attempts, how- 
ever, are being made to reopen them. 
Gold exports declined in value from 
$484,989 in 1940 to $200,703 in 1943, and 
during the first half of 1944 amounted 
to $159,532. 

It is reported that there are also small 
deposits of bauxite, manganese, sulfur, 
iron, aluminum silicate, and aluminum 
hydroxide, but none of these have been 
developed and are believed to be in- 
sufficient in quantity for commercial 
purposes. 


LABOR 


A number of serious disputes arose 
between labor and capital, particularly 
over the wages to be paid on coffee and 
tobacco farms, on the abaca planta- 
tions of the Compafiia Bananera de 
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Costa Rica, and in the construction in- 
dustry. 

On August 11, a Presidential decree 
was issued fixing minimum salaries for 
all classes of laborers in accordance with 
article 188 of the Labor Code of Costa 
Rica. The scale for coffee workers 
ranged between 0.35 to 0.665 colones 
($0.062 to $0.12 U. S. currency) per hour. 
It was opposed by certain of the coffee 
growers although it: differed but little 
from the wages formerly paid, which 
ranged from about 0.40 to 0.625 colones 
($0.07 to $0.11 U. S.). 

Strong opposition to the scale of wages 
set for construction laborers practically 
resulted in a cessation of building ac- 
tivities until a modification of the wage 
scale was brought about by a subsequent 
Presidential decree on October 5. 

A law fixing minimum wages in the 
tobacco industry was enacted by Con- 
gress on August 18, but was strongly op- 
posed by the two principal tobacco com- 
panies and finally was vetoed by the 
President. It is rumored, however, that 
a new tobacco law may be submitted to 
Congress in the near future. 

There has been no renewed employ- 
ment of the 2,000 workers laid off by the 
Government in the interests of economy 
during the second quarter or of the 
laborers on the Inter-American Highway 
temporarily laid off because of the rainy 
season. None of the instances of labor 
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unrest, however, has resulted in strikes 
or serious disturbances. 


TRANSPORTATION 


As a result of increased shipping ac- 
tivities on the east coast and a shortage 
of freight cars, the customhouse at 
Limon was flooded with merchandise and 
the transportation of goods from the 
coast to the interior was held up, causing 
considerable hardship to the country. 
The Government took steps to relieve 
the situation by fixing a maximum stor- 
age limit of 10 days without charge. 

Pan American Airways, Inc., has im- 
proved its international service with a 
direct line between San Jose, Mexico 
City, and Brownsville, Tex., which has 
reduced the flying time between San Jose 
and New York to 26 hours. The new air 
transport company, Transportes Aereos 
Nacionales, Ltda. (National Air Trans- 
port, Ltd.), extended its services on the 
west coast during the quarter. 


Cost oF LIVING 


The general cost of living has risen 
steadily: from 164.3 (1936=100) in Oc- 
tober 1943 to 178.6 in September 1944. 
This compares with 172.7 at the begin- 
ning of the third quarter of 1943 and 167 
at its close. Food prices registered 173.6 
at the close of the period as against 169 
at the close of the second quarter and 
153.5 at the end of the third quarter of 























Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 





Trade Barriers and Economic Nationalism 


The growth since the last war of tariff walls, import quotas, and other im- 
pediments to world trade is a story familiar to all. Their incidence has un- 
doubtedly been more serious, on the whole, in the field of finished goods than 
in raw materials; but world trade in the latter has also suffered severely, espe- 
cially through the desire to create a national self-sufficiency independent 
of imports. 

There has been a tendency to refer to trade barriers as if they were th 
enfants terribles of the world economy—destroyers of trade and prosperity 
out of pure mischievousness. Obviously, the explanation cannot be as simple 
as that. The nations of the world have not been ruining their own foreign 
trade from sheer perversity or ignorance. Trade barriers are the consequences 
of previously existing pressures. In some cases these may come from greedy 
domestic producers; but more often they reflect genuine difficulties at home, 
including unemployment, traceable to foreign underselling. There has also 
been the necessity of limiting imports because of a shortage of foreign ex- 
change to pay for them; nor can the desire to diminish dependence on the 
outside world be considered altogether vicious in this age of global wars. 

Our post-war plans should undoubtedly provide for intelligent and compre- 
hensive efforts to break down the barriers to world trade. We must realize 
that the success of such undertakings is largely tied in with our ability to 
promote world prosperity on other fronts. If reasonably full employment of 
men and resources may be attained in every land, the need for defending the 
home economy by tariff and quota walls will be greatly diminished. Many 
will argue that freer trade must come first and then full employment will 
follow. Whether this is true or not, we must recognize the manifold practical 
obstacles in the way of persuading countries to admit imports unreservedly 
in the hope of consequent exports. 

The solution here, in the field of raw materials as well as processed goods, 
must lie in simultaneous action of several sorts. If we can set up effective 
international mechanisms to encourage a balanced expansion of world pro- 
duction, and prevent recurrent speculative upsurges and price collapses, then 
at the same time we can deal more successfully with the problem of freely 
distributing this expanded production among all the nations of the world. 


(From “World Commodities and World Currency,” by Benjamin Graham, 
Published by McGraw-Hill Book Co. Price Ps.) 
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Sweden’s Coal and Coke Imports Stopped—Enormous Wood 
Supplies Stored Up 


Sweden’s imports of coal and coke have entirely ceased, owing to the stop- 
page of trade with Germany. However, the greater part of the 4,000,000 
tons of coal and coke which Sweden was to receive from Germany in 1944 
had already been delivered. The end of coal imports had long been fore- 
seen, and an emergency plan was drafted by the authorities. 
will make Sweden’s present supply last only 2 years at the most. 
mines produce only about 400,000 tons of coal annually.) 

This means that wood is the most important available fuel. 
ning of the current “fuel year’ Sweden had a supply of cut wood estimated 
at 2,224,845,000 cubic feet, as compared with 2,118,900,000 cubic feet a year 
The production of peat will be about the same in 1945 as in 1944, 
Transportation is the weakest link in the country’s 
fuel program. The emergency plan calls for the use of 1,180 railway freight 
cars a day, while at present only 800 cars per day are carrying wood. Al- 
though there is enough wood to keep automobiles and trucks running by 
means of producer gas, lack of tires may result in many motor vehicles being 
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1943. Imported goods averaged slightly 
over 175 for the quarter, which compares 
with about 167 for the corresponding 
quarter of 1943. A price-control expert, 
loaned by the United States Government, 
has been in Costa Rica for the purpose 
of devising measures to restrict the up- 
ward trend of the cost of living, and it is 
anticipated that further plans for price 
control will be put into effect by the Gov- 
ernment in the near future. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Visa of Shipping Documents Tempo- 
rarily Waived.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry of El Salvador has 
made it known that, until further notice, 
shipments from the port of New York 
to El Salvador without the usual con- 
sular visa or legalization on the covering 
documents will be permitted clearance 
upon payment of the appropriate con- 
sular fees, in addition to the import 
duties, at the Salvadoran port of entry, 
without fines or extra charges that would 
normally be assessed for lack of the con- 
sular visa. This is a temporary arrange- 
ment pending the resumption of the 
normal procedure for the legalization of 
commercial documents covering ship- 
ments to El Salvador, which has been 
interrupted by problems arising from the 
recent change of Government in that 
country. 

{Owners of the circular PREPARING SHIP- 
MENTS TO Et SaALvApor should note therein 
the temporary acceptance at the port of 
arrival of documents covering shipments 
from the port of New York without the re- 
quired consular visa.] 


France 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


All Imports and Exports Subject to 
License; Licenses To Be Refused for Im- 
ports or Exports by Water for Private Ac- 
count—(Correction).—In the title and 
text of the item on the above-mentioned 


subject appearing under France on page 
22 of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 16, 1944, the phrase “imports or 
exports by water” should read “imports 
or exports by sea route (‘voie maritime’ ” 
according to the French text of the 
Notice to Importers and Exporters, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of the 
French Republic of September 29, 1944, 
just received. 


French Guiana 
Tarif{s and Trade Controls 


Additional Import Surtaz of 1 Percent 
Ad Valorem Imposed.—Imports of all 
merchandise into French Guiana were 
made subject to an additional surtax of 
1 percent ad valorem (invoice value in- 
creased by one-fourth) under provisions 
of a decree of September 23, 1944. The 
surtax was levied for the purpose of pro- 
viding revenue for the Agricultural De- 
velopment Bureau of French Guiana. 


French North 
Africa 


Economic Conditions 


Consultative Commission of Fishing 
Established in Algeria 


A Consultative Commission of Fishing 
has been established in Algeria, charged 
with studying all questions concerning 
the production, distribution, and pres- 
ervation of fresh fish and derived prod- 
ucts, and with submitting to the Gov- 
ernor General any proposals suitable for 
improving the conditions of production 
and sale of sea products, by an order of 
August 12, 1944, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria on August 18. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Diet-Food Products: Importation, 
Exportation, Manufacture, and Sale 
Regulated in Algeria.—The importation, 
exportation, manufacture, labeling, and 
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sale of diet-food products in Algeria are 
regulated by an order of August 11, 1944, 
published in the Journal Officiel of 4). 
geria on August 18. 

Such products may be sold to consum.- 
ers only by pharmacists or certain ay- 
thorized merchants, following approva} 
of each product by the Commission of 
Pharmaceutical Specialties, assisted by 
two pediatricians. The sale of importeg 
diet-food products is subject to prior ap. 
proval of the imported product by the 
above Commission in the same condi- 
tions as that of products manufactured 
domestically. 

Exportation may take place only upon 
instructions of the Administration which 
will indicate to the Departmental Dj- 
rection of Supplies the nature and quan- 
tity of the products to be exported, as 
well as their destination, and which wil] 
make sure that the supplementary quan- 
tities of raw materials necessary for 
manufacture of these quotas will be 
placed at the disposition of the manu- 
facturers. 

“Gate” Taxes Doubled on Most Im- 
ports Into French Morocco.—The rates 
of the schedule of “gate’’ taxes on most 
imports into the French Zone of Morocco 
have been doubled by a vizierial order 
of August 23, 1944, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel of October 6. The mini- 
mum amount of this tax to be collected 
on parcel-post packages has been in- 
creased from 0.50 to 1 franc per package. 

{See ForeIGn COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 
gust 26, 1944, for announcement of a previ- 
ous increase in this tax.] 


Dried Fruits, Dates, and _ Derived 
Products: Group Approved to Assist in 
Trade in Tunisia.—The Group for Pur- 
chase and Exportation of Dried Fruits, 
Dates, and Derived Products and Dehy- 
drated Products in Tunisia has been con- 
firmed for the purpose of assisting the 
Direction of General Economy in the 
purchase, collection, transportation, dis- 
tribution, exportation, and importation 
of dried fruits, dates, and products de- 
rived therefrom, and dehydrated prod- 
ucts, by an order of September 28, 1944, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
of October 6. 


French Togoland 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Various Changes in Import and Export 
Duties and Tarzes.—The following 
changes in import and export duties and 
taxes (not hitherto published in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY) took place in French 
Togoland during 1943, as published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Togoland (just 
received) : 

The schedule of fiscal import and ex- 
port duties on products of any origin or 
destination were considerably revised, 
effective January 27, 1943, and certain 
internal taxes were abolished and added, 
in whole or in part, to the fiscal duties, 
by order No. 687 F. of December 8, 1942, 
published on January 27. The taxes 
abolished included the turn-over tax, 
compensatory tax, circulation tax, and 
consumption taxes; 
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A transaction tax of 2 percent ad va- 
lorem on all sales and services (except 
specified foodstuffs), with a compensa- 
tory tax of the same amount on imports, 
was established by order No. 688 C. D. 
of December 8, 1942, modified by order 
No. 111 C. D. of February 19, 1943, pub- 
lished on April 16; 

A “single’’ consumption tax, varying 
with the product and replacing the for- 
mer consumption taxes, was established 
on specified products by order No. 689 
F. of December 8, 1942, effective January 
27, 1943; 

Effective March 1, 1943, the fiscal im- 
port duties were tripled on leaf tobacco 
and doubled on tobacco products by 
order No. 95 F. of February 12, 1943, pub- 
lished on April 1; 

Effective April 1, 1943, arms and muni- 
tions of all kinds and armor-plated cars 
and vehicles, imported directly by the 
French sea, land, and air forces were 
exempted from import duty in French 
Togoland by order No. 161 A. P. A. of 
March 13, 1943, published on April 1; 

Effective November 1, 1943, the sched- 
ule of fiscal import duties on products 
of any origin (including French) was re- 
vised by order No. 552 F. of October 15, 
published on November 1; 

Effective November 16, 1943, the “‘sin- 
gle” consumption taxes on tobacco prod- 
ucts were revised by order No. 511 D. of 
September 25, 1943, published on Novem- 
ber 16. The new rates, in francs per 
net kilogram are: Cigars, 200; fine ciga- 
rettes, 160; other cigarettes, 80; other 
manufactured tobacco, 130. 


Guatemala 


Exchange and Finance 


Net Prorits Tax RATES INCREASED 


Article 17 of Government decree No. 
2099, May 27, 1938, as amended by Gov- 
ernment decree No. 2982 of October 23, 
1942, has been further amended by de- 
cree No. 26 of November 30, 1944 (pub- 
lished in Diario de Centro America, De- 
cember 1, 1944) to provide the following 
schedule of tax rates applicable to net 
profits of profit-making enterprises in 
Guatemala: 


























Australian Trade 
Documents 





The Acting Trade Commissioner 
of the Commonwealth of Australia 
in New York City (630 Fifth Ave- 
nue) informs FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY that, contrary to the state- 
ment which appeared on page 45 of 
the December 9 issue of this maga- 
zine, official Australian trade docu- 
ments are not obtainable by Ameri- 
can businessmen from the Trade 
Commissioner’s Office on either a 
‘free” or a “for sale” basis—the 
reason being the present wartime 
restrictions upon printing in Aus- 
tralia. 
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Taz rates 
Profits in quetzales: (percent) 
2S Se Ss oon Seow eae 
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BOO) UN i ann nce adu ouwent 10 
GOTT 60 GOGO k donc iwc wsudaweed 12 
GO,004 08 Mumeee oi. ~acuc. wadsecs 15 
GOGO Trae sekeunncccke us 18 
I0GG08 to: 190000... 245.56. k 20 
poo Re eee ee 25 
Seen GO BOG Mees i. acknwnensccuce 30 
po a, a ee ae 40 
SE0,005 WO: BGG iis oss ces scl 45 
SO0,001 amd GHOVO..6. ine ce eicusns 50 


The new schedule, which became ef- 
fective December 1, 1944, embodies sub- 
stantial increases in all tax brackets 
over rates previously in force. 


Spain 
Transport and Communication 


Broadcasting Controlled. — Spanish 
radio broadcasting stations have been 
placed under the jurisdiction of the 
Vicesecretaria de Educacion Popular. 
The powers of control and censorship 
extend to radio broadcasting whether 
domestic or foreign. 

Radio communications, as apart from 
public broadcasting, remain under the 
control of the Ministry of the Interior. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Shipping . Statistics —Sweden’s for- 
eign shipping trade remained almost 
unchanged during July 1944, compared 
with the preceding month. Incoming 
traffic increased from 739,000 to 743,000 
dead-weight tons; outgoing tonnage was 
reduced from 806,000 to 793,000 dead- 
weight tons, making a total of 1,536,000 
dead-weight tons during July, against 
1,545,000 dead-weight tons during June. 
These figures were less than those of the 
corresponding months of 1943, when the 
total incoming and outgoing tonnage for 
June and July amounted to 2,293,990 and 
2,319,000 dead-weight tons, respectively. 

Of the total incoming and outgoing 
tonnage during July 1944, 47.2 percent 
was Swedish, 18.6 percent Danish, and 
24.8 percent German. Corresponding 
percentages for June were 40, 24.5, and 
28.8, respectively. 

The shipping trade to Goteborg, 
Stockholm, and Malmo, Sweden’s three 
largest ports, was not subject to any im- 
portant changes during the period under 
review. The traffic to Gé6teborg in- 
creased from 175,000 dead-weight tons 
in June 1944 to 83,000 dead-weight tons 
in July 1944. Corresponding figures for 
Stockholm were 84,000 and 97,000 dead- 
weight tons, respectively: The traffic to 
Malmo for the same months decreased 
from 61,000 to 58,000 dead-weight tons. 
These figures do not include ferry traffic 
statistics. 

Railway Trafic—For the first 6 
months of 1944, earnings derived from 
railway traffic of private railway lines in 
Sweden totaled 78,100,000 crowns, com- 
pared with 77,900,000 crowns in the cor- 
responding period of 1943, states the for- 
eign press. 
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Timepieces May Become 
More Plentiful 


The city of Monterrey, Mexico, 
may soon have a new industry, if 
preliminary negotiations by a large 
company are successful. The 
manager of the company has an- 
nounced that plans are under way 
to establish a watch and clock fac- 
tory in Monterrey, which will be 
equipped to produce timepieces of 
all types and sizes on a large scale. 














Gross earnings-of the Swedish State 
Railways for this period increased to 
265,000,000 crowns, against 255,000,000 
crowns for the corresponding period in 
1943. Net profits amounted to 45,000,- 
000 crowns for the first 6 months of 1944. 


Turkey 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Statistics —Statistics recently 
issued by the Turkish Ministry of Com- 
merce cover the railway system of Tur- 
key since the outbreak of the war, states 
the European press. 

The route length of the main lines in- 
creased 310 miles, or to approximately 
4,660 miles, between the years 1937-38 
to 1941-42. (The budget year extends 
from July 1 to June 30.) Suburban lines 
increased the route mileage by 12, mak- 
ing a total of 86 miles. 

The monthly average mileage covered 
increased from 8,800,000 miles in the 
year 1937-38 to a monthly average in the 
year 1942-43 of 10,300,000 miles. 

The total passengers carried, exclud- 
ing suburban passengers, increased to a 
total of 1,600,000 passengers for April 
1943, although the highest record oc- 
curred in October 1942 with more than 
2,000,000 passengers. 


United Kingdom 


Transport and Communication 


Civil Air Service Established.—Civil 
air service has been established between 
London and Liverpool, and Liverpool and 
Belfast (Northern Ireland) which will 
enable passengers to travel between 
Croydon and Belfast in 3% hours and 
from Croydon to the Isle of Man in 2 
hours and 45 minutes, states the British 
press. The new schedules between Lon- 
don and Liverpool were the first since 
the outbreak of the war. 





A factory for the production of porous 
wallboard is to be established at Svanes- 
kog, Sweden, according to a foreign trade 
journal, but will not start operating until 
some time in the spring of 1945. It is 
said that the annual capacity of the 
plant will be about 10,000 tons of porous 
boards. 
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Automotive 
Products 


MoTorR VEHICLES IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


The total number of motor vehicles 
licensed in Northern Rhodesia, as of 
January 1, 1944, was 4,293. This number 
included 2,688 cars; 778 trucks, busses, 


and trailers; 730 vanettes and light ~ 


vans; and 97 motorcycles. 


Beverages 


INCREASE IN EXPORTS OF BITTERS, TRINIDAD, 
B. W. I. 


During the war years the percentage 
of Trinidad’s (British West Indies) total 
export trade with the United States has 
risen from 7.5 percent in 1940 to 22.6 
percent in 1943, states the foreign press. 
This increase is attributed to the rapid 
rise in exports of bitters from. Trinidad 
to the United States. In 1940 the value 
of exports of bitters amounted to $19 
(British West Indian currency); in 1941 
to $71,408; in 1942, $22,245; and in 1943, 
$392,522. 


PopuULAR BEVERAGES IN SURINAM 


For many years rum has been pro- 
duced in Surinam as a byproduct of the 
manufacture of sugar. It is distilled 
from molasses and not from fermented 
sugarcane juice. 

Official figures on the output during 
the years 1939-43 are as follows: 268,085 
liters in 1939; 358,788 liters in 1940; 336,- 
540 in 1941; 596,696 in 1942; and 468,424 
in 1943. 

Europeans in Surinam have always 
shown a preference for Scotch whiskey; 
United States brands of whisky were 
practically unknown until World War IL. 
The scarcity of Scotch whisky has 
caused the consumption of rum to in- 
crease. In 1941 consumption amounted 
to 208,430 liters, in 1942 to 409,185 liters, 
and in 1943 to 468,424 liters. Compara- 
tively large quantities of rum have been 
imported from British Guiana. Small 
quantities used for other than beverages 
are estimated at approximately 10 per- 
ment of the above figures. 

Beer has always been a relatively pop- 
ular drink in Surinam, and in the past 
preference was shown for beers from the 
Netherlands and Germany. Since the 
war United States beers have been on 
the market, but it is doubtful if they 
could be sold in any quantity if the 
Netherland brands were available. 


BEER PRODUCTION, W. K. 


During the quarter ended September 
30, 1944, United Kingdom’s beer produc- 
tion reached a higher level than during 
any 3-month period during the war, 
stated the foreign press. Although pro- 
duction was running at a much higher 
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level than in 1939, it reportedly was still 
below demand. Any marked expansion 
in output was restricted by labor, mate- 
rial, and transport difficulties. 


Chemicals 


COAL-TaR-DISTILLATION INDUSTRY, CANADA 


Output of Canada’s coal-tar-distilla- 
tion industry was valued at $6,540,285 in 
1943, compared with $6,805,791 in 1942, 
a decrease of about 4 percent, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The cost of the materials used was 
$4,059,598, including 40,307,935 gallons of 
crude tar, valued at $3,177,014. 


SODIUM-SULFATE IMPORTS, CHILE 


Chile’s imports of sodium sulfate dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1944 totaled 
3,060,660 gross kilograms, valued at 269,- 
879 pesos. Most of this amount was sup- 
plied by neighboring countries. 











Sweden’s Food Situation 
Grealty Improved 


As a result of rigid rationing and 
use of “safe-conduct” traffic to im- 
port certain vital foodstuffs, Swe- 
den’s food situation is better this 
winter than at any other time since 
the outbreak of the war, says 
the American-Swedish News Ex- 
change. 

The supply of bread grains is 
ample—Sweden now has a grain 
reserve of about 400,000 tons. This 
winter Sweden is delivering to Fin- 
land 150,000 tons of grain and is 
prepared to help Norway in the 
same way, 

Peas are no longer rationed, and 
the order to mix barley flour in the 
wheat or rye flour has been re- 
scinded. The 1944 sugar-beet crop 
was satisfactory. The potato crop, 
on the other hand, was poor. Ra- 
tioning, however, will not be neces- 
sary, since there are large supplies 
of both potato flour and potato 
flakes. The manufacture of mac- 
aroni has been increased to build 
up a reserve for next spring. The 
farmers are now allowed more oil 
cakes than hitherto. The allot- 
ment of fats to the bakeries has 
been increased from 45 percent to 
75 percent of the normal consump- 
tion. 

For a period ending December 
15, the rations of coffee and tea in 
restaurants and cafes were to be 
increased by 50 percent. The de- 
mand for the Government- ap- 
proved coffee substitutes is de- 
creasing rapidly. 
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GELATIN EXPORTED, ARGENTINA 


After considerable difficulty, produc. 
tion was started at an Argentine gelatin 
plant completed in 1944. A considerable 
quantity of high-grade gelatin is said to 
be exported monthly to the United 
States, principally for use in aerial pho- 
tography. 


IMPORTS OF SULFUR, BRAZIL 


Imports of sulfur through the port of 
Santos, Brazil, increased to 27,172 metric 
tons in 1943, compared with 18,625 in 
1942 and 11,069 tons in 1938. Sulfur is 
one of the commodities the flow of which 
to the Sao Paulo area has been wel] 
maintained during the war. 


CALCIUM CARBIDE IMPORTED INTO TRIN}]- 
DAD, B. W. I. 


Imports of calcium carbide into Trini- 
dad, British West Indies, increased from 
$37,539 (British West Indian currency) 
in 1942 to $162,891 in 1943, states the for- 
eign press. 


EXPORTS OF CHEMICALS, CANADA 


Canada’s exports of chemicals in- 
creased in value to $82,771,000 during 
the first 10 months of 1944 from $70,- 
546,000 in the corresponding months of 
1943, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

Fertilizers accounted for $20,338,000 of 
the total, increasing sharply from $14,- 
251,000 during the period January-Oc- 
tober 1943. 

Exports of soda products valued at 
$3,193,000 for the 10-month period of 
1944 declined from $3,665,000 during the 
comparable period of 1943. The acids 
group also decreased, exports amounting 
to $1,862,000 during the first 10 months 
of 1944 and $2,344,000 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. 


CALCAREOUS-FERTILIZER PLANTS, CHILE 


Calcareous fertilizers are important to 
southern Chile. A plant to produce lime, 
being established in Santa Cruz with the 
assistance of the Fomento Corporation, 
will have a capacity of 20,000 metric tons 
annually. Another plant is operating in 
Calbuco, and factories in El] Melon and 
Batuco have been improved. 

Exploration work to discover new de- 
posits also has been undertaken. 


SULFUR DUSTING IN CUBA 


Experiments with sulfur dusting for 
the control of peanut leaf spot were con- 
ducted successfully in Santa Clara Prov- 
ince in central Cuba during the 1944 
season. The yield of peanuts increased 
markedly—34 percent for the Spanish 
type and 49 percent for the Chino type. 

For the first dusting, the rate of ap- 
plication was 12 pounds per acre, while 
for the second and third dustings 19 
pounds each were used, making a total 
of 50 pounds per acre for the complete 
treatment. 
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SpaIN’s SUPERPHOSPHATE PLANTS 


Sociedad Andnima CROS has made 
application for the establishment of a 
superphosphate plant in the Province of 
Tarragona, Spain. Annual production 
is expected to reach 20,000 metric tons. 
About 11,000 tons of calcium phos- 
phate, valued at approximately 2,000,000 
pesetas, will be imported yearly. 

This company, capitalized at 200,000,- 
000 pesetas, is the largest Spanish pro- 
ducer and distributor of superphosphate 
and has 13 plants in operation. Total 
capacity of these plants is estimated at 
1,000,000 tons annually, but it is believed 
that this figure has not been reached. 

There are 17 superphosphate-produc- 
ing companies in Spain, with an annual 
capacity of approximately 1,750,000 tons. 
Production is limited, however, because 
of the shortage of raw material. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY DEVELOPING, SPAIN 


In indication of the development of 
Spain’s chemical industry is shown by 
the turn-over of the Fabrica Espanola de 
Productos Quimicos y Farmaceuticos, 
which increased from 500,000 pesetas in 
1937 and 2,500,000 in 1938 to 11,000,000 
in 1943, says a European chemical maga- 
zine. The company is manufacturing a 
number of products formerly imported. 


PROSPECTS FOR CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
(SCOTLAND), U. K. 


Glasgow’s (Scotland) heavy-chemical 
industry is linked closely with its metal 
industries, demand from which may less- 
en to some extent in the post-war pe- 
riod, says the foreign press. However, 
as needs of other industries for heavy 
chemicals are expected to be greater, 
manufacture will probably approximate 
the pre-war level. 

The light-chemical industry (includ- 
ing paint and rubber) is considered 
likely to increase in importance. 


UNITED KINGDOM’S EXPORTS OF COAL TAR 
AND PITCH 


United Kingdom exports of coal tar 
amounted to 12,319 tons in 1942 and 
10,055 in 1943, compared with 179,502 
in 1938, according to a British chemi- 
cal publication. 

Exports of coal-tar pitch increased 
slightly in 1943 over the preceding year, 
but were only about 23 percent of the 
pre-war figure. They totaled 71,890 tons 
in 1943, as compared with 64,780 tons in 
1942 and 314,652 in 1938. In 1942 and 
1943 Eire took 55,068 and 48,229 tons, 
respectively. 


Output oF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY, U.S.S.R. 


The chemical industry in Soviet Rus- 
sia fulfilled its plan 104 percent during 
the first 9 months of 1944, according to 
the Soviet press. Production of nitro- 
gen, soda, aniline dyes, and plastics was 
outstanding. 


Coal and Coke 


CANADIAN IMPORTS OF COAL AND COKE 


Imports of coal into Canada in October 
1944 were valued at $10,604,000, com- 
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pared with $10,566,000 in October 1943, 
states the Dominion press. Total coal 
imports for the first 10 months of the 2 
years were valued at $95,279,000 and $82,- 
628,000, respectively. 

Less than $100,000 worth of coke was 
imported during the month under re- 
view, and total coke imports for the first 
10 months of 1944 were valued at $11,- 
381,000. ” 


CoAL PRODUCTION, NEW ZEALAND 


a 

New Zealand achieved a record coal 
production of 2,787,868 tons in 1943, ac- 
cording to the Foreign press, which rep- 
resented an increase of 107,827 tons, or 4 
percent, over output in 1942. By adop- 
tion of open-cast methods of production, 
the industry’s authorities hope to effect 
a considerable increase in production by 
the end of 1945. 

Total production of the New Zealand 
State Coal Mines during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1944, amounted to 511,- 
606 tons, or about 40 percent of the coun- 
try’s coal output for the year. Output 
was greater than in the year 1942-43, 
when 419,679 tons were produced, but 
the two periods are not comparable, as 
one colliery was closed down during 1943- 
44 and two were initiated in the preced- 
ing 12 months. In the mines operating 
continuously through the two years, 
there was a 22.32 percent increase in the 
later period. 


EXPLORATION OF BITUMINOUS-COAL 
PROSPECTS, SPAIN 


Four applications for the exploration 
of bituminous-coal prospects in the mu- 
nicipal districts of Villarrubia de los 
Ojos, Arenas de San Juan, and Damiel, 
in the Province of Ciudad Real, Spain, 
have been made by the Compania Minera 
Betico Manchega, according to an of- 
ficial Spanish bulletin. The company 
making the applications is an affiliate of 
Sociedad Minera y Metalurgica de Pen- 
arroya, the principal lead-mining com- 
pany in Spain. 
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Construction 


BRAZILIAN PLANS 


Construction of a $2,000,000 sewerage 
system is planned for the city of Bahia, 
Brazil. Because of the urgency of this 
work, the State of Bahia is negotiating 
a loan from the Bank of Brazil. 

The average monthly volume of build- 
ing construction in both Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo in 1944 increased from the 
averages of the preceding year. 


Post-WAR PROJECTS, FRENCH Morocco 


Plans have been formulated for the 
construction of an irrigation canal, 15 
kilometers of which will be underground, 
at Im-Fout, French Morocco, on the left 
bank of the Oum-er-Rebia River. The 
project will utilize the Im-Fout dam and 
will irrigate 100,000 hectares, from which 
35,000 native families would derive their 
living. Work on the project will begin 
immediately after the war. 

It is also planned to double the height 
of the present dam, thereby increasing 
the power production and constructing a 
lake containing 10,000,000,000 cubic 
meters of water, enough to afford an ex-- 
cellent landing place for seaplanes. 


PLANS FOR LOW-CosTt APARTMENTS, 
PANAMA 


Construction of a $466,253 tenement 
building for inhabitants of a crowded 
area in Panama City, Panama, will be- 
gin soon. Plans provide for 104 one- 
room, kitchen, and bath apartments; 45 
two-room, kitchen, and bath apartments; 
and 7 stores. The building will be of 
reinforced concrete and will be the first 
project of a city-planning program. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


THE ImM-Fout DAM AND POWER PLANT, 
FRENCH Morocco 


The Im-Fout dam and power plant on 
the Oum-er-Rebia River in French 
Morocco, was Officially inaugurated on 
November 4, 1944, althought it had ac- 
tually been supplying power for several 
months. It is a project of the Energie 
Electrique du Maroc (The Electric Power 
Co. of Morocco) which was constituted 
in 1923 to exploit the hydroelectric re- 
sources of the Protectorate. The com- 
pany, which may be regarded as a quasi- 
Government organization although a 
duly constituted public corporation the 
shares of which are quoted on the: stock 
exchange, is authorized to produce and 
distribute all required electric current. 
With the exception of a small, independ- 
ent plant operated by a sugar refinery 
at Casablanca for its own needs and 
some installations in the Government- 
owned phosphate mines, the company 
controls production, distribution, and 
sale of all current. The State-owned 
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WEA Expects Imports of Ginger From Normal Sources 


Ginger in amounts equivalent to a normal pre-war supply is expected by the 
War Food Administration to be available to United States civilian importers 
during the coming year from West Africa, Jamaica, and India, WFA an- 
nounced recently. Shipping quotas have been assigned by the War Shipping 
Administration for the quantity expected to be available. 

Last year no ginger came from West Africa. Difficulties have been over- 
come, however, so that a portion of the crop soon to be ready may be brought 
to this country. 

In view of this, and in line with a policy of removing controls from any com- 
modity as soon as the supply, shipping, and other strategic conditions permit, 
WFA has removed from import control, in an amendment to War Food Order 
63, ginger root, both ground and unground. This means that ginger will not 
be allocated and no application need be filed for import authorization. 

WFA has been assured by the British Ministry of Food that while in keeping 
with their program the ginger from West Africa must be purchased by the 
West African Control Board, the board has arranged to make it available to 
United States importers through British exporters customarily dealing in 
spices. 

Although the Indian Government still exercises export regulations that in- 
clude the assignment of a quota to commercial exporters for ginger, the quota 
assigned to the United States from that source should be sufficient to provide 
for reasonable normal requirements, WFA officials said. The quantity avail- 
able from Jamaica is slightly less than last year, but importers should be able 
to obtain their supplies direct from that source as they did before the war. 

Pimento from Jamaica was also removed from import controls of WFO 63 
in the same amendment. This product, however, must still be purchased 
from the proper authorities in Jamaica. 


























Moroccan Railway owns a large part of 
the capital of the company. 

There are 10 electric plants operated 
by this company, and it has a network 
of 2,000 kilometers of line. Power pro- 
duction by the Energie Electrique du 
Maroc increased from 11,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours in 1925 to 195,922,740 in 
1943—a 50 percent increase over the pre- 
war year of 1938, although not equal to 
the production of 201.374 414 kilowatt- 
hours in 1941 and 220,602,867 in 1942. 
The completion of the power plant at 
Im-Fout, installations at Douarat also on 
the Oum-er-Rebia River, and those on 
the El Abib River, for which preparatory 
work is still being carried on, will per- 
mit an annual production of approx- 
imately 800,000,000 kilowatts within 8 or 
10 years. The eventual goal is 2,000,- 
000 000 kilowatts. 

The Im-Fout dam is triangular in 
shape, forming a lake containing 50,- 
000,000 cubic meters of water. The 
power plant consists of two units each 
requiring 50 cubic meters of water for 
maximum operation. Total annual cur- 
rent output when all machinery is in- 
stalled will be about 130,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours. Because of the increasing 
need for power supplies, one of the two 
generating units at El Kansera power 
plant on the Beth River, which had been 
built as a reserve station, was moved to 
the Im-Fout dam, and other necessary 
equipment was provided from machinery 
already in Morocco or domestically 
made. The El Kansera unit, which re- 
quires only 16 cubic meters of water on 
a fall of 30 meters, can be employed to 
the maximum at Im-Fout, and the re- 
maining unit at El Kansera is capable 
of furnishing 25,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
annually, utilizing all the available water 
supply at that point. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee 
COFFEE SITUATION IN COLOMBIA 


Stocks of coffee in the three Colombian 
ports of Barranquilla, Buenaventura, 
and Cartagena continued to increase 
during the latter part of 1944. On No- 
vember 15 they amounted to 698,822 
sacks of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds) as compared with 662,965 
sacks on October 31. 

Up to November 4, 1944, 1,848,779 sacks, 
of 70 kilograms each had been registered 
against the basic quota of 1,105,000 sacks, 
according to the Office of Control of Ex- 
change, Importations, and Exportations, 
leaving a balance of 1,256,221 sacks still 
to be registered. Up to the same date, 
export licenses had been issued for 1,- 
588,894 sacks of 70 kilograms each. A 
balance of 1,516,106 sacks were still eli- 
gible for export licenses. 


STOCKS AND SALES OF COFFEE, EL SALVADOR 


Stocks of coffee in Salvadoran ports 
and in Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, to- 
taled 84,901 bags on October 31, 1944, 
compared with 2,448 bags on October 31, 
1943. 

Sales of the 1043-44 crop of coffee reg- 
istered since July 1943 amounted to 
1,049,258 bags of 60 kilograms each. To- 
tal sales of coffee of the 1944-45 crop 
which have been registered since the 
commencement of such sales in August 
1944 amounted to 14008 bags at the end 
of October. All went to the United 
States. 
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Grain and Products 


RIcE PRODUCTION, BRITISH GUIANA 


The Rice Marketing Board of British 
Guiana is experimenting to determine 
the feasibility of mechanizing the rice 
industry. This project is being carrieg 
out in the Mahaicony-Abary district, 
where about 2,500 acres are under cultj. 
vation and the yield is expected to be 
about 40,000 bags of paddy. Valued at 
the minimum price of $2.10 per bag, the 
rice would be worth $84,000. 

The objective of the project is to de. 
termine to what extent mechanization 
can reduce the cost of production. The 
original intention was to meet immediate 
wartime food-supply shortages in the 
West Indies but it is an important step 
in post-war planning with respect to the 
economic future of the rice industry, 
The project includes efficient drainage 
and irrigation, large-scale mechanica] 
cultivation, and modern centralized mij]. 
ing. 

A representative of the Rice Market- 
ing Board has stated that machinery 
such as is already in use in the colony 
could increase output 20 or 30 times, and 
the cost would be less than the methods 
now in use. 

Apparently it is the intention of the 
Board to eventually establish community 
or possibly Government ownership of 
necessary mechanical devices in order to 
permit independent farmers to use the 
equipment and thus increase production, 
At present, 73,000 acres in British Guiana 
are under rice cultivation and yield ap- 
proximately 50,000 tons per annum. The 
latter figure represents an increase of 
approximately 51 percent over the 1940 
production. It is understood that 42,000 
of the acres which are under cultivation 
are entirely dependent upon rainfall for 
their water supply, but that the drainage 
and irrigation projects now being con- 
templated by the Government would re- 
sult in the controlled watering of most 
of this area in future years. 

One of the immediate objectives of the 
Board is to increase production from 
50,000 to 67,000 tons per annum in order 
to capture export markets in Jamaica, 
Trinidad, Barbados, and the Leeward and 
Windward Islands, where production is 
said to be far below normal requirements. 


Sugars and Products 
SuGAR-BEET ACREAGE, CANADA 


The area planted to sugar beets in 
Canada in 1944 totaled 58,350 acres, 
nearly 5,850 acres more than last year. 
Estimated production of 608,000 tons of 
beets is 134,700 tons more than a year 
ago. 

Only 5,100 acres of sugar beets were 
grown in 1944 for the new factory estab- 
lished in Quebec, and the acreage of the 
4-year-old factory in Manitoba de- 
creased. However, the Alberta acreage 
was well maintained at 28,750, and the 
Ontario acreage recovered slightly to 
14,500 acres. 


EXporTs From TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 
Exports, of sugar from Trinidad, Brit- 


ish West Indies, in 1943 totaled 1,088,433 . 
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hundredweight, valued at $3,562,772 
(British West Indian currency), as com- 
pared with 1,683,353 hundredweight, 
valued at $5,296,876, in 1942, according 
to the foreign press. Shipments to the 
United Kingdom in 1943 were valued at 
$3,003,990, and to Canada at $549,224, 
and in 1942 at $3,963,053 and $1,330,604, 
respectively. 


Iron and Steel 


IMPORTS, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


The volume of building materials im- 
ported into Trinidad, British West In- 
dies, in 1943 declined from the preceding 
year, reports a foreign publication. Im- 
ports of steel girders and angles in 1943 
were valued at $141,998 (British West 
Indian currency), of coated galvanized 
steel sheets at $57,251, and of tubes, 
pipes, and fittings at $1,660,121, whereas 
in 1942 these imports were valued at 
$281,905, $145,881, and $2,133,722, re- 
spectively. 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Canadian imports of iron and products 
in October 1944 were valued at $36,969,- 
000 (Canadian currency), compared with 
$41,696,000 in the corresponding month 
of 1943, according to official Dominion 
statistics. Imports of these ores and 
products during the first 10 months of 
the year had a total value of $350,000,000, 
compared with $367,675,000 for the first 
10 months of the preceding year. Of 
this total, engines and boilers accounted 
for more than $50,000,000, rolling-mill 
products for more than $40,000,000, and 
farm implements for $35,000,000. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


Leather and Products 
FOOTWEAR IMPORTS, TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Imports of footwear into Trinidad, 
British West Indies, during 1943 in- 
creased in value to $1,866,777 ‘(British 
West Indian currency), according to a 
foreign publication. In the preceding 
year footwear imports were valued at 
$1,289,640. 


SHOE PRODUCTION, CHILE 


According to reliable estimates, shoe 
production in Chile in 1943 amounted to 
5,282,000 pairs, of which 4,598,000 were 
produced by machinery and 684,000 by 
hand. Official figures show that 1942 
production was 4,409,625 pairs. 


LEATHER OUTPUT, PALESTINE 


Sole-leather output in Palestine in- 
creased from a pre-war annual output 
of 350 tons or less to approximately 
2,000 tons in 1943. Production of upper 
leather increased similarly. 

According to reliable estimates, the 
shoe industry is capable of producing 
1,500,000 pairs of shoes in excess of 
domestic requirements. Expansion of 
the handbag, glove, and waist-belt in- 
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dustries is also noted, and the finished 
articles have earned a reputation for fine 
quality. 


Hides and Skins 
BRAZILIAN EXPORTS 


Brazilian exports of hides and skins 
during 1943 were as follows: 22,744 tons 
of cattle hides, 1,245 tons of goatskins, 
873 tons of sheepskins, and 171,642 kilo- 
grams of pigskins. In addition, 694,076 
kilograms of various types of wild animal 
skins were exported, including 378,722 
kilograms of wild boarskins and 240,950 
kilograms of deerskins. 


PRODUCTION IN MEXICO 


Mexican production of various types 
of hides and skins for the 8-month pe- 
riod February through September 1944 
was approximately as follows: 981,240 
cattle hides, 24,000 calfskins, 1,413,080 
goatskins and kidskins, and 436,794 
sheepskins and lambskins. 

Exports of kidskins for the first 8 
months of 1944 amounted to 5,187 kilo- 
grams and were valued at 34,016 pesos, 
while goatskin exports totaled 12,220 
kilograms valued at 36,146 pesos. Mex- 
ico imported 3,435,836 kilograms of cat- 
tle hides, valued at 17,392,281 pesos, 
during the 7-month period January 
through July 1944. 


Tanning Materials 
CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Dyeing and tanning materials im- 
ported into Canada in October 1944 were 
valued at $612,000 (Canadian currency), 
compared with $584,000 in October’ 1943, 
according to an official Dominion pub- 
lication. Imports for the 10-month pe- 
riod ended October 1944 were valued at 
$5,828,000, compared with $6,224,000 in 
the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


PINE CONSUMPTION, BRITISH HONDURAS 


Approximately 50 percent of the nor- 
mal annual consumption of pine lumber 
in British Honduras was produced do- 
mestically in 1943. Before that time the 
bulk of the dressed pine used in the 
colony was imported from the United 
States, but when supplies from that 
source were reduced drastically because 
of war conditions, attempts were made 
to increase domestic output substan- 
tially. 

Pine is used solely in construction work 
in the colony, and an estimated 2,000,000 
board feet are consumed annually. 


IMPORTS, BARBADOS, B. W. I. 


The principal woods imported into 
Barbados, British West Indies, are Doug- 
lar fir, southern yellow pine, white pine, 
spruce, and small quantities of hard- 
woods. The latter are consumed by the 
limited domestic furniture industry. 

An estimated 90 percent of the lumber 
imported is used in construction work. 
Some is used for boxes and crates and 
small amounts in bridge and other repair 
work. 

Considerable quantities of lumber are 
transshipped to the other West Indies. 
Approximately 100,000 board feet are also 
purchased annually in Barbados by other 
islands for building and_ repairing 
schooners used in interisland trade. 


DEVELOPMENT OF COLUMBIA’S LUMBER 
INDUSTRY 


Further development of Columbia’s 
lumber industry and the establishment 
of an export market appear likely, now 
that foreign capital is becoming in- 
terested in the project. 
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Loofa-Sponge Industry in Haiti 


Exports of loofa sponges from Haiti in 1944 had totaled 325,000 by the end 
of November, all going to the United States. 
anticipated harvest of 600,000 sponges in 1945, however, are not considered 
favorable because of the coming onto the market of mechanical filters for 
marine engines, which are expected to take the place of loofas, to a great 
Furthermore, the United States Navy accepts only sponges of 8 
inches or more in length, and a large percentage of each year’s harvest is 
of the smaller variety. Consequently, local production is being discouraged, 
since it is impossible to export sponges to the United States other than those 
purchased by the Government without special permission under Conservation 


Loofa sponges formerly were sold in Europe for use as bath sponges, and 
an attempt is now being made to manufacture loofa mittens or gloves for 
bath use in the United States, although it has not yet been ascertained 
whether this item would be subject to the conservation order and thus 


Loofa sponges are planted in June and July and harvesting begins in 
There is one plantation of 100 acres which produces approxi- 
mately one-third of total Haitian production. 
nese type, supplied by United States buyers, as the local wild loofa does not 
attain sufficient size to be of commercial value. 
contract and are $0.025 each for sponges 8 to 10 inches in length, and $0.035 
each for sponges of 10 inches or more. 


Nore: A feature article, entitled “Loofas Ahoy!” appeared in Foreign Commerce 


Prospects of marketing the 


Seeds are of a special Japa- 


Prices are established by 
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U. S. To Produce and Sell Barracks for French War Workers 


Arrangements with the French Provisional Government to produce in this 
country temporary shelter for 150,000 war workers in France repairing dock 
areas for war use were announced jointly several days ago by the Foreign 
Economic Administration and the National Housing Agency. 

Negotiations have been completed between FEA and French representatives 
for purchase by the French of up to 5,000 20-by-48-foot barracks, each sleep- 
ing about 30 persons. The French will pay cash for the barracks on delivery 
pursuant to an interim arrangement with the French. Procurement of the 
housing for the French will be handled by the Federal Public Housing Au- 
ema as FEA’s agent. FPHA has handled the bulk of the Government war 

ousing. 

As much of the order as possible will be filled from surplus war housing 
in this country. FPHA will produce approximately 500 barracks from 1,300 
temporary family units, part of which are at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and are 
not suitable for reuse as war housing in this country. 

The buildings will be sawed into panels for shipment and reerection abroad 
in the form of barracks. No housing needed for war use in this country, 
however, will be shipped abroad. . 

Reuse of the unneeded war housing for war needs abroad will save approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 board feet of lumber in producing the barracks for the 
French. Any additional surplus housing that becomes available in the near 
future will be similarly used. The remainder of the order will be produced 
new, within material limitations imposed by WPB, under private contract 
through FPHA in the same manner as temporary war housing except that 
it will be built in panels and packaged for shipment instead of being erected 
in this country. The maximum utilization of substitutes for lumber wlll be 
made, and only a relatively small amount of new lumber will be required, 
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FPHA said. 























Columbia is well suited to become a 
lumber center, and the entrance of 
foreign capital in cooperation with local 
interests should serve as a stimulus to 
the domestic sawmill industry. 


EXPORTS FROM THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Pine exports from the Dominican Re- 
public during the first 9 months of 1944 
amounted to 8,494,315 kilograms, valued 
at $495,054. 

Exports of railroad ties totaled 865,010 
kilograms valued at $6,920. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


BRAZILIAN DEMAND FOR MODERN 
MACHINERY 


Modern machinery to replace the anti- 
quated equipment now in service as soon 
as possible after hostilities cease in 
Europe reportedly is considered a “must” 
by many sugar and alcohol manufactur- 
ing plants in Brazil. 

Aside from the main types of factory 
machinery which these plants will re- 
quire, a wide variety of miscellaneous 
auxiliary equipment will be needed, such 
as water and vacuum pumps, motors, 
machine and hand tools, boilers, copper 
tubing, turbo generators, cranes, hoists, 
transfers, air compressors, motortrucks, 
teel plates, and other industrial plant 
fixtures, parts and accessories. There 
also will be a demand for steam and 
Diesel locomotives. 

The sugar-milling and alcohol-distil- 
ling industries are located chiefly in the 
northeastern area and the south-central 
section of Brazil (referred to as the North 
and the South). 

To provide some idea of the extent of 
the potential Brazilian market, statistics 


of imports of machinery and accessories 
for the manufacture of sugar and the 
distillation of rum and alcoho] between 
1939 and 1943, inclusive, are shown in 
the following table: 





Year Quantity Value 


Metric tons Cru zeiros ' 


1939 1, 925 16, 908, 000 
1940 SY! 9, 594, 000 
1941 291 4, 403, 000 
1942 256 1, 064, 000 


1943 - 344 1, 608, 000 





! 1,000 cruzeiros = approximately $50 U. 8. currency 

Annual sugar production totals about 
22,500,000 sacks, of 60 kilograms each, 
and alcohol output reaches approxi- 
mately 150,000,000 liters. About 22,000,- 
000 tons of cane are harvested annually. 

Of the sugar-factory machinery in 
use in Brazil at the present time, about 
40 percent is of British manufacture, 30 
percent French, and 20 percent United 
States. A few Brazilian manufacturers 
of sugar-mill equipment operate on a 
limited scale and sugar-refining equip- 
ment is entirely of Brazilian manufac- 
ture. French and United States man- 
ufacturers supply the larger complete 
sugar-factory installations, and, gener- 
ally speaking, British companies furnish 
the small and medium-sized mills with 
equipment. Dutch, Belgian, and Czecho- 
slovak builders have furnished some 
equipment, although in small quantities. 
Two milling tandems of German man- 
ufacture are in use. 

Practically all sugar machinery of any 
type reaching Brazil during the war 
years has originated in the United 
States. Itis believed that Brazilian pur- 
chasers still will buy from United States 
firms, provided prices and payment 
terms are as attractive as those of other 
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countries. Another important factor is 
the choice of an agent, who should be 
thoroughly familiar with the line 
Sugar-mill machinery is purchased qj. 
rectly by the mills, which obtain cus. 
toms-duty exemption, and the agent or 
factory representative works on com. 
mission. 

European suppliers, mostly French, 
German, and Czechoslovakian, account 
for about 77 percent of distilling equip- 
ment now in use in Brazil. Brazilian 
manufacture, which now furnishes about 
13 percent, is increasing. Much equip- 
ment has been produced locally during 
the war years by former representatives 
of European manufacturers. 

Among the new distilling equipment 
which will be in demand are the most 
modern types of distillery rectification 
apparatus and equipment for the pro. 
duction of anhydrous alcohol. In 1949 
distilleries had a potential daily capacity 
of 707,000 liters of this type of alcohol. 

As demand for alcohol is expected to 
increase as time goes on, it is the opinion 
of representatives of manufacturers that 
local industry will not be in a position 
to supply all requirements for machin- 
ery, particularly that of the ultramodern 
types needed for new installations. 

As in the case of sugar-mill machinery, 
trade representatives feel that if prices, 
payment terms, and delivery conditions 
offered by United States firms are equal 
to or more attractive than those of their 
competitors, United States equipment 
will be preferred and purchased. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION STUDIED, 
GERMANY 


The German authorities have ap- 
pointed a Penicillin Commission to in- 
vestigate and develop the possibilities of 
producing and using penicillin in Ger- 
many, says the foregn press. 


VITAMIN OIL AND INSULIN PRODUCTION, 
JAPAN 


The Japanese are undertaking the 
large-scale production of vitamin oil in 
the northern Celebes, says the foreign 
press. The waters around the islands 
contain large numbers of bonito, tunny, 
and other fish from which vitamin oil is 
manufactured. In the same islands in- 
sulin is to be made by extracting an ele- 
ment from the viscera of the fish. 


SHARK-FISHING INDUSTRY EXPANDED, 
MEeExIco 


Shark fishing is becoming one of the 
important industries of the west coast 
of Mexico. About 25 species of shark 
are found in Mexican waters; the kinds 
most frequently caught are the prieta, 
cornuda, volador, chata, zarco, bayo, 
rayada, tintorera, and injerto. The 
livers of these fish are reported to be rich 
in vitamin A. Shark livers are sold to 
buyers in the United States on the basis 
of millions of units of vitamin. 

The industry has grown amazingly. 
Three years ago there were only 15 40- 
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foot beam vessels operating out of Man- 
zanillo, while in October 1944 there were 
reported to be 115 vessels operating. 

The shark-fishing industry has also ex- 
panded at La Paz, Mazatlan, Puerto Val- 
larta, Acapulco, and other points along 
the west coast. Mazatlan leads in the 
industry of Mexico, having three times 
as many vessels in operation as Man- 
zanillo. 


New ZEALAND OBTAINS PENICILLIN FROM 
AUSTRALIA 


New Zealand is now receiving sufficient 
supplies of penicillin from Australian 
laboratories to enable doctors to deal 
with all cases where life is in danger and 
also to treat a limited number of other 
cases. Adequate supplies are expected 
to be available soon to meet all clinical 
needs. It is reported that penicillin can- 
not be manufactured economically in 
New Zealand. 


MANUFACTURE OF MEDICINALS IN NORTH 
AFRICA 


Manufacture of medicines in North 
Africa is developing favorably, according 
to European sources. When the Allies 
entered North Africa, they found medici- 
nal supplies almost exhausted, particu- 
larly vitamins, the sulfonamides, metallic 
and organometallic drugs, barbiturates, 
alkaloids, chloroform, iodides, and meat 
extracts. Since then the industry has 
been reorganized and North Africa is al- 
ready supplying the Fighting French 
armies with blood plasma. 


MANUFACTURE OF SERUMS, YUGOSLAVIA 


Yugoslavia is gradually becoming inde- 
pendent of all outside sources of impor- 
tant serums, reports the foreign press. 
In Zagreb, the State Pharmaceutical Of- 
fice has organized the manufacture of 
many serums, particularly those urgently 
needed by farmers to combat livestock 
diseases. These include serums against 
anthrax and red murrain in pigs. Some 
2.500 liters of pig-pest serum are to be 
turned out every year. 


Nonferrous 
Metals 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRITISH WEST 
AFRICA 


Exports of tin and columbite, manga- 
nese, and bauxite from British West 
Africa have increased substantially since 
the war began, says the African press. 
Output of Nigerian tin mines is said to 
have increased 20 percent since the 
enemy occupation of Malaya, making this 
African colony the third-largest tin pre- 
ducer in the world. 

Shipments of columbite to the United 
States are reported to have increased 100 
percent between 1941 and 1942. The pro- 
duction of manganese in the Gold Coast 
is currently third largest in the world, 
exceeded by that of only Russia and 
India. The Gold Coast likewise produces 
important quantities of bauxite, but fig- 
ures on output are not available. 

West African exports certain amounts 
of wolfram, tungsten, gold, and chrome 
ore, 
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GOLD AND SILVER Imports, CANADA 


Canadian imports of gold and silver in 
October 1944 had a total value of $8,- 
000,000, compared with $10,449,000 in 
October 1943, according to Dominion 
trade statistics. Imports of these metals 
for the first 10 months of 1944 were 
valued at $91,781,000, compared with 
$95,090,000 for the comparable period of 
the preceding year. 


CHILEAN EXPORTS 


Chilean exports of molybdenite con- 
centrates during October 1944 amounted 
to 145 metric tons, compared with 91 
tons in October of the preceding year. 
Exports of these ores during the first 10 
months of the year totaled 1,495 tons, 
compared with 1,127 tons in the first 10 
months of 1943. 

Exports of electrolytic copper from 
Chile during October 1944 amounted to 
24,674 metric tons, compared with 5,261 
tons in the corresponding month of 1943. 
Other exports during the month were as 
follows: Standard copper, 17,026 tons; 
copper ore, 1,912 tons; copper concen- 
trates, 2,597 tons; and copper cement, 
83 tons. 


PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand’s production of gold in 
1943 totaled 149,150 ounces, compared 
with 165,986 ounces in 1942 and 174,656 
ounces in 1941. Silver output amounted 
to 280,786 ounces in 1943, 311,360 ounces 
in 1942, and 378,331 ounces in 1941, ac- 
cording to the Canadian press. 

New Zealand’s 1943 output of mer- 
cury from the one mine in operation 
amounted to 3 tons and 3 huntired- 
weight, according to the Dominion press. 
Production of high-grade manganese ore 
totaled 500 tons. New deposits of schee- 
lite were discovered during the year, and 
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output amounted to 116 tons of 65 per- 
cent tungstic-acid content, compared 
with 70 tons in 1942. 


THE TIN INDUSTRY IN SPAIN 


With the normal annual consumption 
of approximately 2,000 metric tons of 
metallic tin and 50,000 tons of tin plate, 
Spain is making every effort to increase 
the output of tin ores and metallic tin, » 
Still far short of domestic needs. During 
the first 6 months of 1944, 363 tons of tin 
concentrates were produced, compared 
with 464 tons in the entire 1943 period 
and 382 tons in 1942. Output of metallic 
tin during 5 months of 1944 totaled 31 
tons, compared with 65.7 tons in 10 
months of 1943 and 100.5 tons during the 
corresponding period of 1942. Existing 
facilities for manufacturing tin plate are 
believed to be adequate to produce all 
that is needed, but sufficient quanti- 
ties of metallic tin are not sufficient to 
keep operations at capacity levels. 

The two tin-bearing areas of Spain are 
the Gallician Provinces and Murcia, the 
former being the only district in which it 
is economically profitable to work tin. 
Concentration of ores from the Galician 
deposits range from 40 to 70 percent. 

In Murcia tin is worked in connection 
with other minerals, principally copper 
and lead. The ores are inferior but ac- 
count for nearly one-half of the coun- 
try’s output by weight. 

All tin concentrates produced domes- 
tically are refined in Spain. There are 
four smelters known to be capable of re- 
fining tin—one each at Villaverde (near 
Madrid) and Salamanca, and two at Bil- 
bao. One of the Bilbao plants is cur- 


rently refining most of the ores available 
in Spain, but the aggregate capacity of 
the four plants is sufficient to take care 
The foundry lo- 


of the country’s needs. 
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cated near Madrid is engaged at present 
in retinning, as are several other small 
plants. 

Three plants are engaged in producing 
tin plate. One is claimed to have an 
annual capacity of 24,000 tons; a second, 
between 15,000 and 17,000 tons; and a 
third, 3,000 tons. Actual tin plate pro- 
duction was 25,711 tons in 1940, 10,973 
tons in 1941, and 75 tons in 1942. Spain’s 
needs for tin plate would require about 
1,000 tons of metallic tin annually. 


Two COMPANIES MERGE (WALES), U. K. 


The merging of Richard Thomas and 
Co., Ltd., and Baldwins, Ltd., two tin- 
plate and sheet industries of South Wales, 
United Kingdom, effective January l, 
1945, has been announced by the direc- 
tors of the two companies, states the 
British press. The agreement provides 
for the transfer to Richard. Thomas of 
the Baldwins’ fixed assets, including its 
steel, sheet, and tin-plate concerns, its 
enterprises manufacturing aluminum 
sheets and sections, alloy steels, steel 
tanks, cisterns, together with its colliery 
undertakings, stocks, work in progress, 
and good will. 

It is proposed to change the name of 
Richard Thomas and Co., Ltd., to Rich- 
ard Thomas and Baldwins, Ltd., and the 
name of Baldwins, Ltd., to Baldwins 
(Holdings), Ltd. Both companies will 
work in closest collaboration with respect 
to proposed modernization of the tin- 
plate and sheet industries in South 
Wales, in conjunction with other com- 
panies interested in these trades, and 
will assist such developments to the full- 
est possible extent. 


Nonmetallic Minerals 


IMPORTS OF CEMENT AND CLAY, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


During the first 5 months of 1944, the 
Dominican Republic imported cement 
valued at $243,192. Clay and clay 
manufacturers imported during the same 
period had a total value of $13,882. 


CEMENT SALES, SPAIN 


Sales of portland and special cements 
in Spain during the first half of 1944 
amounted to about 743,000 metric tons 
and 51,000 metric tons, respectively. 
This represents an increase over sales 
during the first half of 1943 of more than 
25 percent in the special cements cate- 
gory and a little more than 1 percent in 
portland cement. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Imports of lard into the Dominican 
Republic from January through May 
1944 amounted to 10 kilograms, valued at 
$16; and of olive oil, 3,227 kilograms, 
valued at $5,262. 

Exports of copra during the period 
January through September 1944 
amounted to 43,243 kilograms, valued at 
$6,162; of coconut oil, 679 kilograms 
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($233); of castor-bean seeds, 857 kilo- 
grams ($25); and of beeswax, 210,361 
kilograms ($170,628). 


PRODUCTION IN NICARAGUA 


Total plantings of sesame in Nicara- 
gua in 1944 were about 15,000 acres, pro- 
ducing an estimated 9,750,000 pounds of 
seed, compared with 20,500 acres and 
production of approximately 9,635,000 
pounds in 1943. Average production is 
estimated at 600 pounds an acre, but it 
is believed that a production of 900 
pounds will be possible during the 1945 
crop year, after more knowledge has 
been obtained through experience. 

The demand for sesame-seed oil in 
Managua and other outlying towns has 
resulted in increasing interest in the ex- 
traction of oil from sesame seed. There 
are four oil-extraction plants in Mana- 
gua, having a total handling capacity of 
about 7 tons of sesame seed each 8-hour 
period. A small amount of this produc- 
tion probably will be utilized domes- 
tically in the manufacture of soap, but 
the bulk of the production will be sold 
in the local market for cooking oil, which 
is expected to supplement the more ex- 
pensive lard. 

Total plantings of peanuts in Nicara- 
gua amounted to 255 acres in 1944. In- 
creased plantings are expected during 
1945 if an export market is available. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IMPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic’s imports of 
paints and pigments amounted to 386,- 
150 kilograms, valued at $75,515, during 
January—May 1944, according to the Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 

Imports of varnishes and shellac dur- 
ing the same period totaled 40,114 kilo- 
grams, with a value of $19,743. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEw WALLBOARD MILL ESTABLISHED IN 
SWEDEN 


Katrinefors A/B, prominent Swedish 
firm, has a new wallboard mill at Marie- 
stad, according to the foreign press. 
Annual capacity will be about 10,000 tons 
and the machine installed in the plant 
is capable of producing sheets of wall- 
board 18 feet long by 4 feet wide. This 
is the thirteenth wallboard mill to be 
established in Sweden. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE 


During the German occupation of part 
of France, drilling for both petroleum 
and natural gas was carried out in the 
French Pyrenees, for the most part in 
the Garonne River basin, states the for- 
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eign press. Only 2 out of 12 oil wells 
came into production, but 3 were re. 
ported in November to be still drilling, 
Five wells yielded natural gas, and ip. 
dications are that others will come ip. 
After the erection of a gasoline absorp. 
tion plant in the early part of 1944 ap 
average of 120,000 cubic meters of gas 
daily were sent to Toulouse. Substan. 
tial pipeline development is being cop. 
sidered. If construction of such fagjjj. 
ties is carried out, gas from the region 
will serve much more widely scattereg 
manufacturing and utilities concerns, 


Railway 
Equipment 


BRAZILIAN PURCHASES OF RAILWAY 
EQUIPMENT 


Purchase of railway equipment for the 
Central do Brasil Railway has been au- 
thorized by the Brazilian Government. 
Fourteen Diesel electric locomotives for 
general use have been purchased: and 
15 electric locomotives, 3 substations, 5 
sectionalized cabins, and other materials 
for the electrification program have been 
authorized to be purchased from United 
States firms. 


MANUFACTURE OF LOCOMOTIVES, INDIA 


A post-war project in India is the 
manufacture of locomotives on a large 
scale at Kanchrapara. It is reported by 
the European press that the manufac- 
turing plant may turn out 80 locomo- 
tives and 80 boilers each year. In addi- 
tion, a private firm is said to be plan- 
ning the manufacture of 100 locomotives 
a year in the post-war period. 


Shipbuilding 


NORWAY’S PostT-WAR NEEDS 


Post-war needs for new tonnage of 
merchant shipping of Norway, a country 
quite dependent upon maritime com- 
munications, have been placed at 350,000 
gross tons annually for the next 10 years, 
states the foreign press. It is estimated 
that about 300,000 tons may have to be 
built each year in countries other than 
Norway. 

Prior to the war, Norway had the high- 
est percentage of motorships of any 
country. At least 95 percent of new 
tonnage built in the previous 10 years 
has consisted of motor vessels, states this 
same source. 

To rehabilitate Norway’s merchant 
shipping, cargo liners will be required 
of from 8,000 to 12,000 tons deadweight, 
averaging 14 to 16 knots. Many fruit- 
carrying vessels probably will be needed, 
mainly ships of 3,000 tons with a speed 
of 15 to 16 knots. To what extent tank- 
ers will be built to replace those lost in 
the war is uncertain. 


CONSTRUCTION OF 57 SHIPS, BILBAO, SPAIN 


Shipyards at Bilbao, Spain, are con- 
structing 57 ships with an approximate 
value of 700,000,000 pesetas, according to 
the European press. The gross tonnage 
is more than 60,000. 
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LAUNCHING AND DELIVERY OF NEW 
VESSELS, SWEDEN 


During the month of July 1944, one 
vessel of 2,900 deadweight tons was 
launched and four vessels, totaling 
91,600 deadweight tons, were delivered 
from Swedish shipbuilding yards. 

On July 18, 1944, the Eriksberg ship- 
building yard delivered the m/s Ato- 
mena, modern shelter-deck cargo vessel 
of 5,025 deadweight tons, to the Atomena 
Shipping Co. of Stockholm. The vessel 
is a sister ship to the m/s Tritonia and 
Trivia, delivered earlier. The vessel is 
constructed with three large cargo holds, 
four large hatches, and eight 5-ton 
pooms. The vessel has a contracted 
speed of 1312 knots per hour. 

The Kockumy yard delivered the m/s 
Boolongena, a modern open shelter-deck 
cargo vessel of 9,200 deadweight tons, to 
the Transatlantic Shipping Co. of Gote- 
porg on July 20, 1944. The vessel is all- 
welded and has a length between per- 
pendiculars of 395 feet, and draft on 
full ioad of 26 feet and 4 inches. The 
propelling machinery, aggregating 4,200 
axle horsepower, is calculated to give 
the vessel a speed of 14 knots. 

The Korshamn, a 1,000-deadweight- 
ton tank vessel, built for the West-India 
Shipping Co. of Stockholm, was given its 
trials on July 18, 1944. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


MINT CULTIVATION IN BRAZIL 


In Brazil the area planted to mint in 
the current season is estimated as three 
times that of the area planted for the 
1944 harvest, but all the plantings are 
late, because of the drought, and the first 
cuttings probably will be in February. 
Most growers hope to obtain three cut- 
tings, and, if weather conditions con- 
tinue good, the mint harvest will be very 
large. 


Soap IMPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Imports of common soap into British 
Guiana from January 1 to August 31, 
1944, amounted to 638,615 pounds, valued 
at $91,921, in comparison with 3,049,694 
pounds valued at $344,334 during the cor- 
responding period in 1943, states the 
press of that country. Imports of fancy 
soap during the first 8 months of 1944 
were valued at $20,439, in comparison 
with $40,944 in the corresponding period 
in 1943. 


IMPORTS OF COSMETICS AND SOAPS, 
NICARAGUA 


The total value of imports of cosmetics 
into Nicaragua in September 1944 was 
$6,956. Soap imports during the same 
month amounted to $3,127. 


Special Products 


MANUFACTURING INCREASED, SOUTH 
AFRICA 


There was marked expansion in the 
manufacture of furniture in South Af- 
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rica during 1943, the foreign press re- 
ports. The large furniture factories 
were mainly working to capacity, al- 
though some of the smaller ones operated 
only sporadically because of the scarcity 
of timber and fittings. Imported fittings 
are difficult to obtain, and local manu- 
facturers have trouble in maintaining 
the supply. 

Production of pottery, vases, jugs, and 
other earthenware articles, such as ash- 
trays, also increased. Manufacture of 
cups and saucers, however, is still far 
from sufficient for the country’s require- 
ments. Brush factories are working to 
capacity to meet the great demand. 
Some manufacturers of toilet requisites 
have begun to make containers for their 
various preparations. Another factory 
has been established to produce baskets 
for the fruit industry. 


NICARAGUAN IMPORTS 


The following selected items were 
among Nicaragua’s imports during Oc- 
tober 1944: 


Value 
Scientific instruments................ $901 
Watches and clocks... .......4.i.. 299 
Glass and gilaseware..._.—............ 9, 959 
Oise and DOCU. 2.262242 ct endnus 7, 227 
Pa, * OOo noo cana hn wuaene 2, 299 
I iiesieaid ipa otediras Sinan acacia raaons 1, 271 


Textiles and 


Related Products 


DECREASED IMPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


¢ 

Imports of most textile items into Brit- 
ish Guiana during the first 9 months of 
1944 were lower than during the corre- 
sponding period of 1943 (figures for 
which are shown in parentheses). Im- 
ports of cotton piece goods totaled 3,233,- 
927 yards, valued at $755,071 during the 
first 9 months of 1944 (9,450,169 yards, 
$2,115,291); other cotton manufactures, 
$126,225 ($294,880); rayon piece goods, 
762,751 yards, $360,629 (1,268,173 yards, 
$493,725); other rayon manufactures, 
$5,681 ($23,138); silk piece goods, 10 
yards, $12 (none); cordage, 248,080 
pounds, $61,486 (373,856 pounds, $115,- 
505); sugar and rice bags, 9,384 bales, 
$1,048,699 (8,860 bales, $982,492). 


Imports INTO TRINIDAD, B. W. I. 


Supply difficulties in the United King- 
dom and Canada since 1941 have led the 
United States to assume a larger share 
in filling Trinidad’s import requirements. 
Values of 1943 imports are given below, 
with those for 1942 in parentheses. 

Of the imports of white bleached cot- 
tons, valued at $564,215 (British West 
Indian currency) in 1943 ($447,191 in 
1942), the United States was credited 
with $275,889 ($228,177), whereas ship- 
ments from the United Kingdom were 
valued at $211,459 ($126,226). Imports 
of printed cottons were valued at $1,359,- 
732 in 1943 ($1,585,607 in 1942); those 
from the United States, $575,067 ($875,- 
349), and the United Kingdom, $289,499 
($159,514). Total imports of rayon 
dropped to $1,162,560 in 1943, from $1,- 
453,357 in 1942. 
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The United States shipped dyed and 
colored cottons worth $401,793 ($629,284) , 
the United Kingdom $335,313 ($279,638) ; 
made-up cottons valued at $148,454 
($117,484) came from the United States, 
and $98,901 ($122,021) from the United 
Kingdom. Shipments of rayon piece 
goods from the United States had a value 
of $114,067 ($259,524), and from the 
United Kingdom, $775,242 ($605,720). 
Cotton thread was supplied by the United 
Kingdom, and had a value of $157,286 
($142,353). Grey unbleached cottons 
from the United States were valued at 
$95,113 ($77,889). 


TEXTILE ORGANIZATIONS AMALGAMATED, 
MANCHURIA 


To increase textile production, all 
textile organizations and institutions in 
Manchuria have been amalgamated into 
a new company Known as the Manchu- 
rian Textile Co., reports a Nazi news 
agency. The capital is to be entirely 
subscribed by the local government. 


NICARAGUAN IMPORTS 


Imports of cotton manufactures into 
Nicaragua are higher in value than any 
other item. During September they 
were valued at 122,306 cordobas. Im- 
ports of manufactures of vegetable fibers 
were valued at 5,048 cordobas, and silk 
and rayon manufactures, 4,725 cordobas. 


Cotton and Products 


EXPORTS OF COTTON BROAD WOVEN Goons, 
BraZIL 


Manufacturers of cotton broad woven 
goods and yarn in Brazil built up a siz- 
able export trade during the first 7 
months of 1944, as indicated by the fol- 
lowing figures: 





|Exports, January 
through July, 1944 
Item 


*. 





| 





| Quantity | Value 
| Kilograms | Cruzeiros 
Piece goods (not specified) 1,492,498 | 64, 210, 821 
Bleached Piece goods ! | 1,093,617 | 58,687, 713 
Unbleached Piece goods !_.__.| 2,306,525 | 68, 600, 961 
Dyed Fabries !___- 3, 265, 950 | 165, 970, 273 
Printed Fabrics ! 2, 992,471 | 174, 879, 725 
Yarn for sewing and knitting 94, 523 3, 479, 725 
Yarn for weaving he? 2, 099, 077 39, 682, 053 
Yarn (not specified) _.____- 173,522 | 4,712, 488 
1 Figures for February through September only. Ex- 
ports for January are included under ‘‘Piece goods (not 


specified) .”’ 
COTTON SITUATION IN ETHIOPIA 


Before the Italian invasion, Ethiopia 
imported an average of 7,000 tons of cot- 
ton piece goods and cotton yarns annu- 
ally, which accounted for three-fourths 
of the total value of imports. Jute sacks 
averaged about 500 tons. 

In 1942, cotton goods amounted to 
5,090 tons, out of total imports of 13,591 
tons, according to an African publica- 
tion. In the following year, cotton goods 
represented only 3,756 tons out of 54,321 
tons. 

Aden is the principal source of imports 
of cotton textiles. After January 1943, 
definite quotas were allotted by the Mid- 
dle East Supply Center, although all 
articles manufactured in India, such as 


‘ 
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cotton goods, continued to come through 
the usual channels. Prices of cotton 
goods advanced sharply until export 
prices were placed under control by the 
Indian Government and returned to a 
more proportionate level. 

Improvements in communication are 
expected to develop heavy increases in 
imports of cotton cloth, but the inhabi- 
tants may demand warmer and more 
durable clothing. 

Good quality, long-staple cotton was 
raised by the Italians, and in 1938 about 
900 tons were exported to Italy. If 
properly developed, this may constitute 
a valuable export item. In 1944, cotton 
was selling for 3 shillings a kilogram 
unginned, in Addis Ababa, and domestic 
supplies are supplemented by imports 
from the Sudan. 

About 500 tons of grey sheeting and 
yarn are produced yearly in a well-built 
cotton mill in Dire Dawa. The mill is 
equipped with modern machinery, in- 
cluding 9,660 spindles and 299 looms, but 
supplies less than 3 percent of domestic 
requirements. It is believed in Ethiopian 
trade circles that an additional cotton 
mill would be desirable. 


IMPORTS AND MANUFACTURE, SPAIN 


Spain imported 4,399,836 kilograms of 
cotton during October, compared with 5,- 
517,492 kilograms in the _ preceding 
month, and 4,588,080 in October 1943. 
This makes a total of 60,150,930 kilo- 
grams for the first 10 months of 1944, 
whereas in the corresponding period of 
1943 imports aggregated 67,750,937 kilo- 
grams. 

Mill activities expanded somewhat be- 
cause of slightly higher releases of raw 
cotton. Even so, mills functioned on 
what may be termed a “hand-to-mouth” 
basis. Restrictions on the use of electric 
power limited operations to a 5-day week. 

A contract was consummated for de- 
livery to France of 2,700,000 meters of 
cotton cloth of the “utility” type. 


PRODUCTION IN TURKEY 


Turkey’s 1944 cotton crop is unofficially 
estimated at 287,000 bales (of 200 kilo- 
grams each). About 70,000 bales of the 
1943 crop are said to be still on hand. 

Official selling prices for cotton have 
been fixed at levels somewhat lower than 
those for the 1943 crop. 


LONG-FIBER COTTON ACREAGE EXPANDED, 
o. 6: 6... @. 


Efforts have been made to expand the 
area sown to long-fiber cotton in Turk- 
menistan, in the Soviet Union. About 
one-fourth of the entire Turkmenistan 
cotton area was growing long-fiber cot- 
ton in 1944. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS AND 
COTTON YARN, U. K. 


Exports of cotton piece goods from the 
United Kingdom during the third quarter 
of 1944 totaled 93,649,000 square yards, 
as compared with 118,376,000 square 
yards in the preceding quarter, 96,497,000 
in the first quarter, and 102,881,000 
square yards exported in the third quar- 
ter of 1943, reports a British publication. 

Shipments of cotton yarns changed 
somewhat less, 4,788,000 pounds having 
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been exported in the third quarter of 
1944, 5,314,000 in the second quarter, 4,- 
708,000 in the first quarter, and 4,896,- 
000 in the third quarter of the preceding 
year. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
DECREASED ExpormTs, U. K. 


Exports of rayon yarn from the United 
Kingdom during the third quarter of 
1944 totaled 3,648,000 pounds and were 
lower than for the preceding quarters of 
the year, 3,912,000 pounds having been 
shipped in the second quarter, 4,311,000 
in the first quarter, and 3,987,000 in the 
third quarter of 1943. 

Shipments of rayon piece goods also 
were down, amounting to 19,231,000 
square-yards. In the second quarter 22,- 
091,000 square yards were shipped, and 
20,226,000 in the first quarter. Ship- 
ments in the third quarter of 1943 
amounted to 19,703,000 square yards, ac- 
cording to a British publication. 


W ool and Products 


WOoOoL PUBLICITY AND RESEARCH, AUSTRALIA 


Australian Government officials and 
members of the wool trade are reported 
to be concerned over the inroads which 
synthetic fibers have made into the trade 
for civilian woolen goods during the war. 
Since wool is of national importance to 
Australia—in the year ended June 30, 
1944, national income from wool to- 
taled almost £74,000,000—the Australian 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, the Australian Wool Board, the 
Australian Woolgrowers’ Council and 
Government Departments are planning 
a thorough examination of the situation. 
The suggestion has been made that re- 
search be conducted not only on primary 
production and textile manufacture but 
on the national and international eco- 
nomics of the wool industry and all com- 
peting and complementary fiber indus- 
tries. 

Plans thus far formulated call for an 
intensive publicity campaign for wool 
both in Australia and overseas. Sound 
cartoon films in full color are being made 
for distribution throughout the Com- 
monwealth and overseas; sound instruc- 
tional films showing in detail the latest 
scientific developments in sheep hus- 
bandry are also being made and a mobile 
film unit is being constructed to provide 
an educational service to _ schools, 
churches, clubs, and other organizations. 

To finance this gigantic program, the 
Government has offered to subsidize wool 
research to the extent of 2 shillings per 
bale of the Commonwealth clip if grow- 
ers agree to make a similar contribution. 
This would provide an annual fund 
of approximately £A600,000 ($1,913,920 
U.S. currency). The original wool pub- 
licity and research campaign which was 
put into operation in 1936 called for a 
maximum payment by woolgrowers of 
6 pence per bale, an equal amount being 
furnished by the Government. 


AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION OF WOOL YARNS 


Figures have just been released show- 
ing Australian production of wool yarns 
during 1941. These figures indicate a 
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total of 27,163,000 pounds of Weaving 
yarns, as compared with the pre-war ay. 
erage of 17,025,000 pounds. Yarns for 
knitting and blankets produced in 194) 
amounted to 26,715,000 pounds, says a 
British publication, bringing the totg) 
yarn production for the year to 63,- 
878,000 pounds. 


CONDITION OF WOOL-TEXTILE MILIs, 
FRANCE 


Latest reports on the condition of 
French wool-textile mills in the Roy. 
baix-Tourcoing area are encouraging, 
states a foreign publication. Little if any 
damage has been sustained by mills in 
this district, and it is said that they wi) 
need only labor, power, and raw wool to 
get back into operation. 


PRODUCTION FOR CIVILIAN NEEDS, Inp1ma 


Production of military fabrics has, un. 
til now, required the full capacity of 
India’s woolen manufacturing industry, 
states a foreign publication. Recently, 
however, the demand has eased and it 
has been decided to use this available ca- 
pacity for the production of certain lines 
of popular woolen goods for civilians. 


RATIONING OF TEXTILE RAW MATERIALs, 
U. K. 


Announcement of the new textile-raw- 
material rationing scheme to be adopted 
in the United Kingdom for the March- 
June 1945 period, was received favor- 
ably in the wool industry, states a British 
publication. 

Heretofore, allocations for woolen 
spinners and manufacturers have con- 
sisted of specified proportions of wool, 
woolen and worsted wastes, and shod- 
dies, and it was necessary to adjust al] 
orders to conform with set production 
ratios. 

The new system provides for an aggre- 
gate allotment of raw material, allowing 
the manufacturer to shift his individual 
rations of various grades to correspond 
with the demand. 

One important limitation, however, 
has been imposed. A woolen manufac- 
turer may not increase his consumption 
of a higher-priced material at the ex- 
pense of a lower grade by more than 25 
percent of his set allocation for the pe- 
1iod November 1944 to February 1945. 
If, on the other hand, he desires to sub- 
stitute a lower grade for a higher one, 
no restrictions will be exercised against 
him so long as his consumption of all 
grades does not exceed the total allowed. 


WOOLEN-TEXTILE INDUSTRY, URUGUAY 


Continued heavy export demand for 
Uruguayan woolen textiles and yarns en- 
abled mills to maintain capacity oper- 
ations during the third quarter of 1944 
Abundant raw materials, cheap labor, 
modern equipment, and intelligent man- 
agement have contributed much during 
the past 2 years to improvement of the 
industry’s position in the country’s in- 
dustrial life. Informed sources state 
that this industry seems to have an as- 
sured future. 

Expansion on a large scale, however, 
has been postponed until after the war 
when new plants and equipment of the 
latest technical design will be available. 
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Woo. COMMITTEE ORGANIZED, SCOTLAND, 
U, &. 


Possible uses to which Scottish-grown 
wool could be put in the post-war period 
will be one of the principal studies of 
the recently organized Scottish Wool 
Utilization Committee, according to a 
British publication. The Committee, it 
is stated, will concern itself solely with 
methods of utilization, manufacturing 
processes, and applicable post-war man- 
ufacturing outlets and will not attempt 
to solve the problems of wool marketing 
for individual producers. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
FABRIC IMPORTS, CANADA 


During September 1944, Canada’s im- 
ports of flax and hemp fabrics were 
valued at only $76,000, compared with 
$110,000 in September 1943. Totals for 
the first 9 months of the 2 years are 
$956,000 and $1,682,000, respectively, ac- 
cording to a Canadian publication. 

Jute fabrics valued at $714,000 were im- 
ported in September 1944, less than half 
the value of those imported in September 
of the preceding year, recorded as 
$1,472,000. The 9-month total for 1944 
of $9,095,000 is above the $6,440,000 re- 
ported for the corresponding period of 
1943. 


CANADIAN FIBER-FLAX PLANT UNDER CON- 
STRUCTION 


The fiber-flax pilot plant being erected 
by the Canadian Government at Por- 
tage la Prairie, Manitoba, is expected to 
be completed this winter. In addition to 
100 acres of fiber flax, about 100 acres 
of linseed flax will be processed to deter- 
mine the fiber possibilities. All flax was 
harvested with a pulling machine and is 
being subjected to both tank and dew 
retting. Indications are that tank ret- 
ting will be the more feasible method of 
producing commercial fiber. 


SISAL PRODUCTION, HAITI 


Haiti’s 1944 production of sisal is es- 
timated at 6,500 metric tons. During the 
first 9 months of the calendar year, 6,238 
tons were exported. 

Sisal plantations cover 54,550 acres, 
about 20,000 acres of which are old fields. 

Exports reached a peak during the 
1941-42 fiscal year, having amounted to 
11,607 tons. They dropped to 10,740 tons 
in the following year, and to 8,797 tons 
in 1943-44. The reduction is attributed 
to the fact that many old fields have gone 
out of production and the new fields are 
not yet ready for cutting. A heavy 
drought which extended through the lat- 
ter part of 1943 and the first several 
months of 1944 damaged production and 
delayed development of newly planted 
fields. Difficulty in obtaining tools, 
machinery, and repair parts also ham- 
pered the industry. 

Domestic consumption is not ac- 
curately known, but it is estimated that 
about 110 tons are used yearly in the 
homes and by the handicraft industry. 


FLaAx PropuctTion, U. K. 


Approximately 51,000 acres of flax were 
grown in England and Wales in 1944, ac- 
cording to a foreign publication. This 
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is considered an important achievement 
because the flax acreage in 1939 was in- 
significant. 


Wearing Apparel 
CLOTHING SHORTAGE, NEW ZEALAND 


The civilian male population of New 
Zealand was threatened with a critical 
shortage of clothing, particularly suits, 
Shirts, and pajamas, during the third 
quarter of 1944, and no relief is in sight 
according to the president of the New 
Zealand Retailers’ Federation. A survey 
of 28 representative stores revealed that 
each store had an average of only 12 
suits of clothes on the shelves, whereas 
normally a stock of from 200 to 309 suits 
was considered essential. 

Many factories continued to work full- 
time on Army orders, but in Auckland 
more than 300 clothing machines were 
idle during the quarter for lack of oper- 
ators. The manpower shortage alone is 
thought to be responsible for the pajama 
shortage, as there apparently was plenty 
of material available. Supplies for suits 
and shirts, however, were not considered 
ample. 


URUGUAYAN CLOTHING INDUSTRY 


The manufacture of ready-to-wear 
clothing achieved slight gains in Uru- 
guay during the third quarter of 1944, 
despite reported local prejudice against 
apparel of domestic origin. An export 
market in other Latin American repub- 
lics for clothing made of Uruguayan 
manufactured woolen cloth may be de- 
veloped, it is said, as this would require 
only organization and new equipment. 
Capital, labor, and materials are already 
available. 

Activity in the hat industry contin- 
ued on a very low level. Efforts to de- 
velop external markets, inasmuch as 
Uruguayans seldom wear hats even in 
inclement weather, finally met with a 
small measure of success during the 
third quarter when it was reported that 
samples previously sent to Colombia and 
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Switzerland had been well received. In- 
creased labor costs and shortages of raw 
materials, however, have since forced an 
increase in price which may prevent the 
materialization of any sizable demand at 
this time. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


Tosacco INDUSTRY, IRAQ 


The Tobacco Monopoly Administra- 
tion, which was instituted by the Iraqi 
Government in February 1940, has the 
sole right to purchase, store, and to sell 
at wholesale, tobacco cultivated in Iraq, 
as well as to control imports of foreign 
tobacco leaf for blending with Iraqi 
tobacco. 

Although complete production statis- 
tics are not yet available, it is estimated 
that the 1944 crop of tobacco in Iraq will 
total about 100,000 bales of between 60 
and 70 kilograms each, of which 80,000 
bales will be of the improved type and 
20,000 bales of broken leaves, or “Khur- 
da.” This compares with 1943 produc- 
tion of 61,666 bales, of which 45,996 were 
of the improved type and the remainder 
Khurda tobacco. The general quality of 
the 1944 production is reported to be only 
fair. 

The monopoly estimates the area 
planted in tobacco in 1944 at 20,833 
acres compared with 12,847 acres in 1943. 

At present all Iraqi tobacco is con- 
sumed domestically. In fact, lack of 
cigarette tobacco prevents Iraqi cigarette 
factories from operating at capacity. 

The cigarette industry is owned by in- 
dividuals. There are eight fully mecha- 
nized cigarette factories producing about 
250,000,000 cigarettes monthly and seven 
partly mechanized factories producing 
about 40,000,000 monthly. There are also 
a large number of tobacco stores or 
cigarette-making houses producing an 
unknown quantity of hand-made ciga- 
rettes. 

During the first 5 months of the cur- 
rent Iraqi fiscal year beginning April 1, 
1944, mechanized factories produced 
1,178,000,000 cigarettes, and the output 
of the partly mechanized factories to- 
taled 129,500,000 cigarettes. 

No attempt has been made to improve 
the quality of the cigarettes produced, 
because the demand at the government- 
fixed price exceeds the supply. Since 
manufacturers have not imported for- 
eign leaf for blending with the native 
leaf, and the monopoly provides all fac- 
tories with the same quality of tobacco, 
there is no material difference in Iraqi 
cigarette brands. 

During the first 6 months of 1944, im- 
ported tobacco products totaled 9,502 
kilograms valued at 12,478 dinars. Of 
this total, cigarettes accounted for 9,089 
kilograms, valued at 12,286 dinars. Only 
1 kilogram of cigarettes was exported 
during this period. 





Imports of medicines into the island 
of Reunion during the third quarter of 
1944 amounted to 3,380 kilograms, valued 
at 1,495,075 francs. 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Boletin Ofi- 
cial of December 12, 1944. Opposition 
must be filed before January 15, 1945: 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 
EE 21—Entire class. 
Pepsicola_-_--_---- 23—-Entire class. 
Munktel Crycksbo 18—Entire class. 
2—Medicinal products. 
Of a 10—Entire class. 


Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
December 19, 1944. Opposition must be 
filed before January 23, 1945: 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 
ae 18—Entire class. 
0 23—Entire class. 
Flor de Lis__-_-__- 2—Entire class. 
i a 5—Entire class. 
Of a 10—Entire class. 


Bra@zil.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published. in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days from 
the date of publication: 





Date of 
publica- 
tion 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 


Sincolinase 3—Chemical substances and Nov. 9 


other preparations for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. Vaccines and bio- 
cultures for use in medi- 
cine and in pharmacy 

Fly Tox Ded- Chemical substances used Do 

etado. for agricultura! and horti- 

cultural, veterinary and 
sanitary purposes. 

Chemical substances used Do 

in manufactured products, Do. 

industries, analyses, re- 
search, photography and 

as anticorrosives 

Bioximinio do Do 

Glustesin Chemical substances and Do 
other preparations for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. Vaccines and bio- 
cultures for use in medi- 
cine and in pharmacy. 

Axilium 48—Perfumes and scented Do 

soaps. Preparations for 

cleansing and conservation 

of teeth and hair, and 

brushes. Combs and 

other toilet articles not 

specified. 

Chemical substances used Do 

for agricultural and horti- 

cultural, veterinary and 
sanitary purposes. 

Gumfix 48—-Perfumes and scented | Dec. 8. 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleansing and conserva- 
tion of teeth and _ hair, 
and brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles not 
specified. 

Montana 16—Goods manufactured of Do 
mineral substances used 
for construction or decora- 
tion. Other products 
used for construction or 
decoration (including wall 
paper). 

Thank-you 48—Perfumes and scented Do 
soaps. Preparations for 
cleansing and conserva- 
tion of teeth and hair, 
and brushes. Combs and 
other toilet articles nét 
specified. 

Columbia 36—Outer wearing apparel Do. 
(clothing, shoes, hats, 
knit goods, stockings and 
unspecified). ' 


th 
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Abplications 





Date of 


Trade-mark Class No, and product publica- 


tion 
Oregon 36—Outer wearing apparel | Dec. & 
etc.—-Continued 
Jazz do Do 
Diagonal do Do 
Sussex 44—-Tobaceo and tobacco Do 
manufactures and smok- 
ers’ articles (except paper 
Mayfair do Do 


Palmolate 4i—Animal and vegetal | Dee. 12 

foodstuffs preserved or 

not. Ingredients for foods 

and preparation of sub- 

stances for the same pur- 

pose, preserved or not 

Ankilotone 3—Chemical substances and Do 
other preparations for 
use in medicine and in 
pharmacy. Vaccines and 
biocultures for use in 
medicine and in phar 


. 


macy 
Meias Ethel Commercial name Do 
S/A 
Rutonal 3—C hemical substances and Do 


other preparations for use 
in medicine and in phar 
macy Vaccines and bio- 
cultures for use in medi 
cine and in pharmacy 
Chemical substances and Dee. 15 
other preparations for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. Vaccines and bio- 
cultures for use in medi 
cine and in pharmacy 


Bentanecron 


Colinbeta do Do 
H yperfigol do Do 
Vitacort do Do 
A diposan do Do 
Gripalvirus do Do 
Thiafigol do Do 
Sulfalantoina do Do 
Eureka 1—Chemical substances used Do 
in manufactured products, 
industries, inalyses re 


search, photography and 
iS anticorrosives 
Silargil }—Chemical substances and Do 

other preparations for use 

in medicine and in phar 

macy. Vaccines and bio 
cultures for use in medi 

cine and in pharmacy 


Redocal do Do 
Sulflavina do___. Do 
Sulfedrina do Do 
Quarteto 49--CGrames and toys of all Do 


kinds. Sporting goods and 
wearing apparel exclusive 
ly for sports 
Royal i8-—Paper, for writing, bind- Do 
ing, and drawing of all 
kinds. Other paper manu- 
factures (not included in 
other classes). 
Sojil 3—Chemical substancesand | Dec 
other preparations for use 
in medicine and in phar- 
macy. Vaccines and bio- 
cultures for use in medi- 
cine and in pharmacy 
Emulsoja do Do 
Indlatex 39—-Articles of rubber or Do 
gutta-percha (not included 
in other classes). 





Chile.—Notice of applications for reg- 
istration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial of 
December 15, 1944. Opposition must be 
filed within 30 days from the date of 
publication: 


Trade-mark Class No. and product 

Sandbox _____._.. 2l1—-Soap, preparations for 
washing and cleansing. 

Milford ____..._.._ 28—Tools, cutlery, bench- 
es, sandpaper, etc. 

Paragon. ; Do. 

Universal ... 3l1—Machines and appara- 
tus for printing. 

Peerless- 36—Machines and vehi- 
cles 
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Trade-Mark Class No. and product 

Crown.......... 43—Twine, cord, cotton 
thread. 

Master --.- 47—Interior clothing, 

Wonder 48—Articles of lace, byt. 
tons, etc. 

Wings ----- 50—Footwear. 

The - Tru - Phit Do. 

Boot. 

Vitalmin 60—Milk products pre. 
served. 

Vitalmin_- 63—Flours, vermicelli, 
bread. 

Vitalmin_ 67—Special nourishment 
for children and for the 
sick. 

Pasteurine - May- 75—Drugs and pharma. 

on. ceutical products, 

Raquiferol San- Do. 

derson. 

Paslubel Sander- Do. 

son. 

Eslubel Sander- Do 

son 

Lu bell Sander- Do 

son. 

Suero Cobum Do 

Sanderson. 
Asmosolvina Do 
Sanderson. 

Vitalmin — Do. 

Chameral ; Do 

Chadercal Colum- Do 

bia. 

Chadergen Co- Do 

lumbia. 

Kaput Do 

Masvid Do 

Polyvisal Do 

Gymnostil Do 

Laxovit Do. 

Urevit Do 

Uravit Do 

Bysodo Do. 

Marschall Do 

Viocoplex Do 

Sawas Do. 

Citrabbott Do 

Citrasabbott Do. 

Abbocitral Do 

Abbocitrol Do 

Laxabbott Do 

Abbolaxan Do 

Abbottlax Do 

Tata Do 

Tisco Do 

Tiscor Do 

Tiscrom Do 

Cilina Do 

Vivicilina Do 

Di-Mersil Do 

Grifon, Do 

Grifonal Do 

Metandren Do 

Aminoid's Do 

Amicid Do 

Vitarco Do 

Galarco Do 

Vigalarco Do 


Guatemala.—Notice of application for 
registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario 
Oficial. Opposition must be filed within 
40 days from the date of first publication: 





Date of 

. ; : first 
Prade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
cation 

1944 
DDT 6 — Insecticide Dec, 21 


DL) T-Execelsior 
Insecticida 
Infallible 





Colombia.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within about 5 
weeks from the date of first printing: 
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| 
| Date of 
Trade-mark Product | first 
|printing 
| 1944 
Anemoinjectol._| Class 1, 2, and 14- --| Dec. 1 
Anemoral Covering industrial chemi- 
Calcio-Ergos- cal substances. 
» a. | 
—.. Covering industrial metals Do. 
and metal products. 
Classes 4, 5, 9, 13, 18, 
Oloyodin.. Covering hygienic, perfum- Do. 
Na-lodina ery and toiletry products. 
Tamina Class 2. 
Endocanfor 
Emetamida 
Pulmobronk : eS 
Calcide Covering medicinal, phar- Do. 
maceutical, perfumery 
and toiletry products. 
| Class 2. 
Liquido Covering metal and furni- Do. 
“Royal” ture polishing liquids. 
Class 1. 
The Bicycle i 
(Continued from p. 10) 
bridge numbered only 3,600 daily. At 


present, no less than 43,200 bicycles pass 
that point during the course of a day, 
despite the fact that in the meantime a 
second bridge has been built to divert a 
part of the traffic from the old thorough- 
fare. These figures indicate an increase 
of at least 900 percent in bicycle traffic 
in the past 20 years. 

Since 1935, when the bicycle scored 
its initial success, 2,850,000 bicycles have 
been sold in Sweden. The total number 
in active use at present is estimated at 
about 3,000,000. This means that prac- 
tically every second person uses a bicycle 
as a means of conveyance. 

A new development is the tandem bi- 
cycle with demountable seats which will 
accommodate families with two small 
children. Since it is too heavy for one 
person, however, its use is limited to 
recreation. 

Of the 17 bicycle manufacturers in 
Sweden, 11 manufacture delivery bicycles 
as well. There are reported to be about 
1,000 bicycle messengers in Stockholm. 
Bicycles are used extensively in the 
Swedish Army. 

Because of the growing popularity of 
the bicycle in Sweden, a traffic problem 
already has been created and is expected 
to increase with the resumption of mo- 
tor traffic after the war. 


Bikes Rather Expensive 


Bicycles are relatively expensive in 
Sweden, a good standard bicycle costing 
about 200 crowns ($47.60), an amount 
equaling a month’s wage of a factory em- 
ployee in the lower brackets. A head- 
light, which is obligatory, increases the 
cost somewhat, the most popular one 
being priced at 18.50 crowns ($4.42). 

Since the beginning of the war local 
distributors have sold only on the cash 
plan, but hardware dealers and small re- 
tailers continue to sell on the deferred- 
payment plan. 
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(Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
January 8, 1945) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletin: 


No. 593—Current Export Bulletin No. 
220, January 5, 1945 


I. SP (special) licenses covering all phases of 
agriculture, food production, food proc- 
essing and fishing activities 


A. Exporters are advised that, effective im- 
mediately, information concerning applica- 
tions for SP (Special) Licenses, projects and 
programs, covering all phases of agriculture, 
food production, food processing, and fishing 
activities, may be obtained from the Agricul- 
tural Supplies and Equipment Allocations 
Division, Office of Food Programs, Foreign 


III. Changes in ge 


Economic Administration, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

B. The information with reference to SP 
(Special) Licenses contained in Comprehen- 
sive Export Schedule No. 16, page 172, Section 
II, Part 6, is modified accordingly. 


II. Limited exportation of paraffin waz to 
Mexico 


1. Beginning with the first calendar quar- 
ter of 1945 the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration will consider export license appli- 
cations covering shipments of paraffin wax 
in limited quantities to Mexico. 

2. Because of the present supply position, 
the quantities of paraffin wax which can be 
licensed for shipment to each consignee must 
necessarily be limited. 

3. Applications should be submitted dur- 
ing the first month of each calendar quarter; 
those applications submitted after that date 
will not be considered: but will be returned 
without action. 


neral licenses 


























. tt 
we | General | General | 
Commodity Commeres | license license | Effective date 
schedule B | 8™UP— | group— of change 
| number old now 
4 — gine ie i a Taint 02) oa 3 pak eae 5 oe a ho i 
Chemical specialties: 
Cellulose acetate molding compositions and molding powder, } 
plasticized (include injection molding powder, black, red, and | 
white butyrate plasticized) & : 8265.05 | None K Immediately. 
Electrical Machinery and Apparatus: | | 
Electric hair-waving machines (all kinds) containing mica 7099. 96 | None Immediately. 
Industrial Machinery: } 
Button-making and button covering machinery and parts: 7750. 98 | 
Button-making and button covering machinery | 7750. 98 | K kK 
Parts 7750.98 | None K Immediately. 
Cotton and jute bag folding machinery and parts: | 7750. 98 | 
Cotton and jute bag folding machinery 7750. 98 K K 
Parts 7750.98 | None kK Immediately. 
Cotton gins, cotton presses and parts: 7671.00 | 
Cotton gins and cotton presses- 7671. 00 | ot K 
Parts 7671. 00 None K Immediately. 
Fiber-bending machinery and parts: 7750. 98 
Fiber-bending machinery 7750. 98 K K 
Parts 7750. 98 None K Immediately 
Hat-making machinery and parts: 7750. 98 
Hat-making machinery 7750. 98 kK K 
Parts 7750. 98 None kK Immediately. 
Leather-working machinery and parts (include embossing, 7750. 98 
shaving and splitting): 
Leather-working machinery 7750. 98 kK K 
Parts | 7750.98 | None K Immediately. 
Linoleum and felt-base machinery and parts: 7750. 98 | 
Linoleum and felt.base machinery | 7750. 98 K K 
Parts | 7750. 98 None K Immediately. 
Rope, twine-making machinery (binder & mill) and parts (ex- | 7750. 98 
cept wire rope-making machinery): } 
Rope, twine-making machinery (except wire rope-making | 7750. 98 kK K 
machinery). 
Parts -- wibkieeCamadinte dak Sem ETS nasal alien 7750. 98 None K | Immediately. 
Tanning machinery and parts: } 7750. 98 2 
Tanning machinery 7750. 98 K kK 
Parts 7750. 98 None K Immediately. 
Textile, sewing, and shoe machinery: | | 
Beaming, warping and slashing machinery and parts: 7542. 00 
Beaming, warping and slashing machinery 7542. 00 K K 
Parts , 7542. 00 None K Immediately. 
Braiding and insulating machines and parts: 7540. 60 
Braiding machines 7540. 00 K K 
Insulating machines 7540. 00 | None None | 
Parts for braiding and insulating machines 7540. 00 None K Immediately. 
Carding and other preparing, spinning and twisting machinery 7506. 00 
and parts, for cotton: | | 
Carding and other preparing, spinning and twisting 7506. 00 | K | K 
machinery. | 
Parts : BS as 7506. 00 | None | K | Immediately. 
Carding and other preparing, spinning and twisting machinery 7507. 00 | } 
and parts, for wool: | } 
Carding and other preparing, spinning and _ twisting 7507. 00 | K K 
machinery. | 
Parts . : 7507. 00 | None K | Immediately. 
Carding and other preparing, spinning and twisting machinery, | 7508. 00 | | 
and parts, other, including silk throwing machinery and parts: | | 
Carding and other preparing, spinning and twisting | 7508. 00 K | c 
machinery, other. | 
Parts 7508. 00 None ! K | Immediately 
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III. Changes in general licenses—Continued 








Depart- General | General 
; ment of iat Hammes | Wffective date 
Commodity Commerce = ense — nse y t vie . ate 
schedule B oo group or change 
number = now 
Industrial Machinery—Continued. 
Dyeing and finishing machines and parts (report dyeing 7544. 00 
machines, dry cleaning, in 7738.00): 
Dyeing and finishing machines 7544. 00 K K 
Parts - 7544. 00 None kK Immediately 
Other knitting machines and parts: 7504. 00 
Other knitting machines _- 7504. 00 K K 
Other knitting machine parts 7504. 00 None K Immediately 
Looms, parts of 7517. OO None K Immediately 
Other textile machinery and parts: 7549. 00 
Other textile machinery s 7549. 00 K K 
Parts 7549. 00 Non K Immediately 
Sewing-machine parts for factory or industrial use 7553. 05 None K Immediately 
Shoe machinery and parts, except sewing machines (report shoe 7575. 00 
sewing machinery in 7552.00): 
~ ya Machinery 7575. 00 K K 
Par 7575. 00 None K Immediately 
Ww inten and parts: 7505. 00 
Winders “7505. 00 K K 
Parts : 7505. 00 None K Immediately 
Vegetable oil mill machinery and parts (report mineral oil 7661. 00 
drilling and refining machinery in 7342.00 and 7349.01 thru 
7349.98) . 
Delinting machinery 7661. 00 K K 
Parts for delinting machinery 7661. 00 None K Immediately. 
Other vegetable oil mill machinery and parts, n. e. s 7661. 00 None None 
Tron and Steel Advanced Manufactures: 
Sewing-machine needles (include shoe-machine needles 6189. 00 
Domestic sewing- Sains needles ) 6189. 00 K K 
Industria! sewing-machine needles 6189. 00 None K Immediately 
Other needles (include hand-sewing and knitting-machine 6190. 00 
needles) (report other knitting needles in 9840.98 and phono- 
graph needles in 9239.00). 
Knitting-machine needles 6190. 00 None K Immediately 
Other needles 6190. 00 K K 
Miscellaneous Vegetable Products: 
Dyeing and tanning materials, crude 2999 95 
Divi divi crude 2999. 95 K None | Jan. 11, 1945 
Hemlock tan bark, crude 2999. 95 K None Do 
Mimosa crude__. 2099. 9 K None Do 
Myrobalans fruit, crude_- 2999. 9 K None Do 
Oak bark, crude 2999. 95 K None Do 
Wattle bark, crude 2999. 95 K None Do 
Other dyeing and tanning materials, crude 2009. 5 kK K 
Other Nonmetallic Minerals, Including Precious: 
Carbon or graphite products: 
Electrodes for furnace or electrolytic work: 
Carbons: 
1’ and over in diameter 5473. 01 None K Immediately 
Up to 1’’ in diameter 5473. 01 None None 
Graphite: 
1” and over in diameter 5473. 0 None K Immediately 
Up to 1” in diameter 5473. 0 None None 
Carbon electrodes, n. e. s 5480. 01 
1” and over in diameter 480. O1 None kK Immediately 
Up te 1” in diameter 480. 01 None None 
Graphite electrodes, n. e. s 480. 03 
” and over in diameter 480. 03 Non K Immediately 
Up to 1” in diameter, not copper-coated projection 480). 03 None None 
Steel Mill Manufactures: 
Card clothing 6091. OS None kK Immediately. 
Vegetable Dyeing and Tanning Extracts 
Other dyeing and tanning extracts 
(Include Osage, Quercitron, and Spruce extract) (report 2339. OS 
crude materials in 2999.95 and tanning specialty com- 
pounds in 8239.01 and 8239.98). 
Divi divi tanning extract 2339. 9S kK None Jan. 11, 1945 
Hemlock tanning extract 2339, OS kK None Do 
Mimosa tanning extract 2339. YS kK None Do 
M yrobalans tanning extract 2339. OS kK Nom Do 
Oak bark tanning extract 2339. 9S kK None Do 
Wattle tanning extract 2339. OS kK None I 
Other dyeing and tanning extracts, n. e. s 2339. YS iN kK 
Shipments of any of the above commodities removed from general license which were on dock, on lighter, laden aboard 


the exporting carrier, or in transit to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior to the effective date of change 


may be exported under the previous general license provisions 


Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to the effective 


date of change pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such date may also be exported under the previous general 


license. 





Bolivia’s New Railway Fuel 


A new fuel made of bran, charcoal 
dust, yareta, and thola or taquin has 
proved successful for use in railway en- 
gines in Bolivia. One factory is engaged 
in pressing these materials into bricks, 
which, in some cases, are impregnated 
with fuel oil, Diesel oil, or used lubricat- 
ing oil. 

Observers believe that two strategi- 
cally located plants would lessen con- 
siderably the demand for imported coal 
and coke. 





(Continued from p. 12) 


1943. Money in circulation totaled 28,- 
400,000 guaranies on November 30, com- 
pared with 29,100,000 on October 31, 1944, 
25,306,000 on November 30, 1943, and 23,- 
600,000 November 30, 1942. 

The former manager of the Central 
Bank of Argentina has been engaged to 
assist during the next few months in the 
organization of the Bank of Paraguay, 
formerly the Bank of the Republic. 


January 13, 1945 


Contributors’ 
Column 





A. H. Swift (“Britain’s Wartime Chem. 
ical Export Trade’’).—See the September 
16, 1944, issue of this magazine. 








The Commercial Intelligence Unit re. 
cently has compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country: 

Lumber, Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—Haiti. 

Machinery, Importers, and Distributors— 
Panama 

Paper and Stationery, Importers and 
Dealers—Costa Rica 

Radios and Radio Equipment, Importers 


and Dealers—Egypt and Cyprus 





Great Opportunity, 
Big Responsibility 


of trade should be demobilized as rapidly 
as the wartime shortages, which gave 
rise to those controls, disappear. 

With respect to long-run adjustment 
of the pre-war network of trade barriers 
and discriminations, we are presented 
with a unique opportunity for construc- 
tive action in cooperation with other 
countries. Conversion from war to peace 
must occur in every country. The direc- 
tion of that reconversion, the kinds of 
investments which businessmen will 
make, will depend in major part on the 
foreseeable regime of public regulation 
of production and trade. We therefore 
propose to seek an early understanding 
with the leading trading nations—in- 
deed, with as many nations as possible— 
for the effective and substantial reduc- 
tion of all kinds of barriers to trade. 
The objectives of such an _ endeavor 
would be< 

To eliminate all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce; 

To make exchange restrictions on com- 
mercial! transactions unnecessary, and to en- 
able the financial arrangements proposed at 
Bretton Woods to have their full effect; 

To achieve the progressive elimination of 
quotas, embargoes, and prohibitions against 
exports and imports; 

To reduce import tariffs; 

To lay down fair rules of trade, with ref- 
erence to government monopolies and state 
trading, including trade between countries 
where private enterprise prevails and those 
where foreign trade is managed by the State; 
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5 January 13, 1945 


J To create an international trade organiza- 
j tion to study international trade problems 
4 and to recommend practical solutions. 


We propose, in other words, that this 
Government go on with the work which 
it has been doing during the last 10 
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Re ge eras 


















































a years, even more vigorously, with more Note. Averages are baned o- actual selling eutes for sight Gratis on Bow Toes in ong of foreign 
i countries, and mm & more fundamental pan af tie Daetladias Weaaneae the Gactecian alain ee the Penananee belben "ane inibes 
” and substantial way. The contribution to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a dollar. 
m of the United States to such a major ) 
| effort for the reduction of trade barriers | | Average rate Latest available quotation 
would obviously have to be in large part ee ee 
in the field of reduction in our tariff, aneeie 
since in peactime the tariff is the prin- Country | Unit quoted | Type of exchange | August mate 
‘cipal measure that we have employed | 1068 Gn | SS | ees | Rete | ee Date 
for restricting imports. It is our pur- | (monthly) U.S. 
pose in the Department of State to press currency 
forward as firmly as we can in the gen- » Cea mananas Nexaroeesae wins 7a op: prance erenmaenti 
eral direction I have outlined, consult- Argentina | Paper peso__| Official A | 3.73 3.73 | 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | Nov. 4, 1944 
ing fully with the appropriate commit- | Omctal B | <2 42 4.23 £23 - 2364 Do. 
tees of the Congress. snes ae | Free market 4.06 | 4.0450] 4.03 . 2482 Do. 
If exploratory discussions with repre- Bolivia Boliviano — | ao eo es $< oo Nov. ~ 1944 
a sentatives of yi ogo sie cages ey en- Brazil Cruzeiro ! | Official - -| 16. 50 16. 60 16. 50, 16. 50 0606 Sept. 11, 1944 
i couragement to our efforts, a trade con- Free market _ - - . . . 0. 
le ference of the United and Associated Chile Peso | Special | ioa7| ear] iear | ins? “0616 | Nov. 30, 1944 
y Nations should be held at the earliest | Export draft. | 25.00] 25.00] 25.00 | 25.00 -0400 | Do. 
ie practicable date for the negotiation of | ae --| Bl al eee tae 7 ee 
1- an agreement for the reduction of all Colombia _| do | Commercial bank. 1.7 1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 | Oct. 30, 1944 
h kinds of barriers to trade. This agree- | | | ee Pel fe bee ae Sm 
ment would, of course, be submitted to Costa Rica.| Colon Uncontrolled... ahi 5s 71 5.65 | 5.6776 | 5.70 1754 Oct. 31, 1944 
ee | ree Cor ee eee Cuba_..| Peso........| Free = ~ | Loo} 00| 1:00 | 100 | = L000} De. 
, - gr Ecuador --| Sucre. | Central Bank (official).| 14. 39 14.10 | 14.10 13. 50 -0741 | Nov. 20, 1944 
Private Trade Restrictions Merico.-..| Peso. _| Pree | Gas] eb] 485 | aes | Sd0e2 | Oct a1 1044 
nd ; ae Nicaragua | Cordoba — | 5. 00 er a $74 oo eS 1944 
Tg Obviously suse efforts ” mitigate ee Paraguay Paper peso | Official ‘ | 333. 00 3 333. 00 ; Fn S te PEER AT rah Sea ‘ 
strictions on production and trade will | Guarani * |-..-.do Jennseres 310] 312 3.12 . 3205 | Nov. 25, 1944 
not be wholly effective if we permit busi- = EYvior | Colon... _|4. do | 250} 2a0| 250 | 250 | 4000 | Nov. 30; 1944 
ness enterprises, by agreement among Uruguay | Peso Controlled 1.90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 a 
themselves, to impose restrictions on out- Venezuela Bolivar Connell’ kaa 438 338 338 435 . Nov. 30, 1944 
put, to divide markets, and to maintain | Free ey 3. 45 | 3.35 | 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 
) prices. For this reason, a rounded in- 
ternational economic policy must take i Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro beeame the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 
cognizance not only of governmentally oa atta peas (private nda) ne maven © te Collar 
imposed apeea ~ a but also of the _ ‘ or wear codh taueehel ea prog age Bend bank establishes a “legal rate” from which 
lly strictive practices of international busi- buying and selling rates may vary by1 percent. Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranies to the 
ve ness agreements and of private combines. dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121, respectively. 
In the space here available, I shall Nortr.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
nt not be able to discuss in any detail the into Argentina. { 
rs nature of the so-called “cartel problem” 
ed and its relations to the other aspects of 
c- commercial policy. These have been the The letter of the President to the Sec- ducers, are particularly susceptible to ex- 
er subject of investigation by several con- retary of State of September 6, 1944, sets treme fluctuations in prices and to mal- 
ce gressional committees in recent years, forth succinctly the general framework adjustments in the scale and character 
C- however, and their findings and reports within which the executive agencies of of production. Even before the war 
of are, of course, available to you. this Government are studying this ques- there were a number of commodities 
rill Among the problems of public policy tion. In his letter the President points which were in chronic surplus; the nor- 
he which international cartel arrangements out that the American tradition in op- mal market price mechanisms were not 
on present is the central question of the position to private monopolies “goes sufficient to achieve natural readjust- 
re relation of private restrictions on pro- hand in glove with the liberal principles ments. The war, of course, has greatly 
ng duction and trade to our objective of of international trade . . . Cartel prac- accentuated existing maladjustments 
n- the maximum material well-being of the tices which restrict the free flow of goods and has created many new maladjust- 
bate people of this and other countries in an in foreign commerce will have to be ments in commodities. 
IC- expanding world economy. By making curbed. With international trade in- For example, the United Nations, shut 
de. commodities less plentiful and higher volved, this end can be achieved only off from their normal sources of supply 
jor priced than they would otherwise be, through collaborative action by the of many items, have greatly expanded 
such activities obviously reduce stand- United Nations.” their own output of those products that 
ory ards of living and opportunities for em- Under that mandate the executive formerly were obtained from enemy or 
ployment. By suppressing competition agencies of the Government are attempt- enemy-occupied territories. When the 
m- and in some cases by limiting research ing to determine the most fruitful means war ends and old sources of supply are 
, and access to new technology on reason- of reaching international agreement for reopened there may be tremendous sur- 
able terms, they tend to retard indus- the curbing of private restrictions on in- pluses of these commodities. Another 
of trial efficiency and to limit employment ternational commerce. type of surplus is likely to arise where 
nst andincome. In addition they diminish production has been expanded many 
or remove some of the economic incen- Com modity A greements times over to meet a war demand that 
oT tives for the transfer of productive re- is much heavier than normal peacetime 
~ sources out of relatively inefficient uses Some commodities entering into inter- requirements. Here, too, serious sur- 
ries and substitute the will of private inter- national trade, particularly some food- pluses may result. 
‘ose ests for the decisions of the public in stuffs and raw materials produced by The problem presented by such poten- 
ite; 





many aspects of commercial policy. 


many thousands of small individual pre- 


tial surpluses is twofold. First, by cre- 
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ating chronic depression among pro- 
ducers they reduce the purchasing power 
of these groups and in some cases of en- 
tire countries. This in turn undermines 
efforts to maintain full employment and 
rising levels of income in all countries. 
Second, the governments frequently at- 
tempt to buttress the position of the pro- 
ducers of such surplus commodities by 
various unilateral policies of price sup- 
port and by the reservation of domestic 
and colonial markets for their own 
producers. 

The aggregate effect of these efforts 
is often to demoralize the world market 
and precipitate international trade war- 
fare. In some cases these disordered 
conditions may foster the growth of pro- 
ducers’ arrangements which seek to im- 
pose an artificially contrived scarcity 
upon the world market. 


Past Deficiencies 


International action for dealing with 
such problems in the past, chiefly in the 
form of commodity agreements, has been 
deficient in that it was chiefly directed 
toward the artificial restriction of out- 
put and bolstering of prices without re- 
moving the fundamental causes of the 
disequilibrium. 

Such commodity arrangements have 
not, for example, typically provided any 
incentive for the transfer of excess ca- 
pacity and productive resources into 
other uses. If international commodity 
arrangements can be coupled with ap- 
propriate machinery designed to facili- 
tate these basic adjustments, commodity 
agreements may, in specific cases, serve 
a useful function in assisting such ad- 
justments to be made and in easing the 
otherwise distressed position of the pro- 
ducers during the transitional period. 


Basic Principles 


It will be desirable, consequently, to 
seek agreement between governments 
that all international commodity ar- 
rangements of this type should be based 
upon an acceptance of certain funda- 
mental principles in order to insure that 
such arrangements shall subserve the 
broader purposes of an expanding world 
economy. 

Thus, such arrangements should pro- 
vide for equal representation of the in- 
terests of exporting and importing na- 
tions—that is, of both producing and 
consuming nations. Such arrangements 
should also afford expanding market op- 
portunities for the more efficient world 
producers as compared with relatively 
less efficient producers of the commodity 
in question. In cases where world pro- 
ductive capacity is clearly in excess of 
what will normally be required for the 
satisfaction of world demands at reason- 
able prices, international commodity 
arrangements should include programs 
for the shifting of high-cost resources 
out of the overexpanded industries into 
new and productive occupations. 

Commodity agreements of this type 
should run for a definite time period, and 
provision should be made for the periodic 
review of their operations by an inter- 
national agency which would facilitate 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed | Date effective 

Cuba Aug. 24, 1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- } 

burg) Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 

Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 

Sweden May 25, 1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 

Brazil Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1, 1936 
Canada -s(see revised | 


agreement below) Nov. 15, 1935 
Kingdom of the Nether- | | 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands | 
Indies, Surinam, and 
Curacao) | Dee. 20,1935 | Feb 


- 


1, 1936 
Switzerland Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia ‘ Sept. 13, 1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- | | 
tectorates other than | | 
Morocco May 6, 1936 | Do. 
Nicaragua ! - Mar. 11, 1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
} 
| 


Finland May 18, 1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
E] Salvador Feb. 19, 1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia 2 Mar. 7.1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 


Ecuador Aug. 6, 1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- | 
ing Newfoundland and 


the British Colonial 


Fmpire Nov. 17, 1938 | Jan 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 

ment of 1935) do Do. 
Turkey Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
Venezuela Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 18,1939 | Dee. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) * Dec. 30,1939 | Jan 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 13,1940 | Dee. 20, 1940 
Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba = (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 23, 1941 Jan 5, 1942 
Peru May 7,1942 | July 29, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 | Jan. 30, 1943 
Iran Apr. 8, 1943 | June 2k, 1944 
Iceland Aug. 27,1943 Nov. 19, 1943 





The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 
2? The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939 
‘Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree 
ment are published in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the officia] 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum.- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,”’ and general infor. 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington, 


[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar. 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Ag 
has been prepared by the U.8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 
25 cents per copy.] : 


Countries With Which _Inten. 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





Latest dats 
for submit- 
ting written 
Statements 


| late for oral 
presentation 
of Views 


; Date of issu- 
{ 
ountry ance of notice 


Bolivia Apr 4,1942 | May 4, 1942 | May 18, 1942 
Paraguay.| June 23,1943 | July 23,1943 | Aug. 4, 1943 





{Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 
of State.] 


Note.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly 





Imports into Paraguay of paper, card- 
board, bristol board, and manufactures 
of these during 1941, 1942, and 1943 were 
valued at 462,700, 733,400, and 693,900 
gold pesos, respectively. 





cooperation between governments in the 
solution of international commodity 
problems. 

It should be emphasized that the pur- 
pose would certainly not be to promote 
indiscriminate recourse to international 
commodity agreements as a permanent 
or general method of organizing inter- 
national trade. The purpose would be, 
rather, to furnish a means whereby 
special problems of burdensome com- 
modity surpluses can be dealt with by 
international cooperation, and to fore- 
stall the development of dangerous inter- 
national rivalry in the disposal of sur- 
pluses at any price. 


Economic Organization 


It will have been obvious from my 
foregoing remarks that there is a close 


relationship among the various ele- 
ments in our international economic 
policy. All are designed to contribute 
to the same end, but each makes use of 
the tools most appropriate to the prob- 
lem with which it directly deals. In my 
introductory remarks I also referred to 
the intimate relationship between our 
objectives for full employment and ma- 
terial well-being, on the one hand, and 
for world security on the other. Full 
success in each field will be dependent 
upon progress in all others, and advance 
in one will facilitate and quicken progress 
in the others. 

The problem which this poses for us is 
to be able to see our economic policy as 
one piece and to keep its various parts 
mutually consistent without falling into 
the danger of insisting that before we 
venture upon action in any one field 
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progress must have been made in all 
others. There is no more real danger 
in the field of international economic 
collaboration than that we shall fall into 
futile debates of the “chicken and the 
egg” variety. 

One safeguard against these dangers is 
to be found in provision for a central 
international organization which, with- 
out having primary responsibility for any 
one field, would be able to keep an eye 
on the picture as a whole. This we may 
hope to accomplish through the general 
United Nations Organization projected 
at the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. 

One of the major organs of this body 
is the Economic and Social Council in 
which is vested, under the authority of 
the General Assembly, responsibility for 
facilitating solutions of international 
economic problems. Without losing 
their individual identity, provision would 
be made for establishing close relation- 
ship between the Council and the various 
specialized agencies which will be re- 
quired to facilitate international col- 
jaboration in the various fields, including 
those to which I have referred above. 

Among these agencies we already have 
the well-established International Labor 
Organization, which brings to bear upon 
international economic problems, in its 
sphere, the views of labor, management, 
and government. 

As a result of the Hot Springs Con- 
ference, an interim commission of the 
United Nations has recently completed a 
proposal for an international organiza- 
tion in the fleld of food and agriculture. 
Similarly, the Bretton Woods proposals 
are expected to give rise to two other or- 
ganizations, the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. We shall 
also need international organization as 
a continuing international forum on the 
problems of international trade, com- 
modity arrangements, and private busi- 
ness agreements. 

Most of these bodies, it may be antici- 
pated, will be fact-finding and advisory; 
the Fund and the Bank will have op- 
erating functions; all of them will have 
in common the objective of promoting 
those conditions and adjustments in the 
economies of all countries of the world 
which: will be conducive to reaching and 
maintaining an expanding world econ- 
omy. The advisory and consultative 
functions of the Economic and Social 
Council can help to insure that the ac- 
tivities as well as the objectives of all 
of the various specialized bodies are in 
fact harmonious and consistent with 
each other. 

So far as machinery is concerned, we 
shall have envisaged as much as seems 
possible and practicable. Whether the 
machinery will work will depend mainly 
upon the economic policies which the 
nations of the world are willing to 
follow. 

The major contribution which the 
United States can make to the effec- 
tiveness of this machinery and to its own 
prosperity is the adoption of policies 
designed to facilitate its participation in 
world trade and finance in a manner 
commensurate with its power and 
responsibility. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 


Articles of Interest to Businessmen 
Appearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin December 31, 1944. 

Copies of this publication, which’ is 
issued weekly by the Department of 
State, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 
the price of 10 cents each; subscription 
price, $2.75 a year. The December 31 
issue contains these articles: 


ADVISORY COMMITTEES FOR CULTURAL COo- 
OPERATION. 


RELAXATION OF. IMPORT CONTROLS FOR THE 
MIDDLE EAST. 


THE CHICAGO AIR CONFERENCE. ARTICLE 
BY JOE D. WALSTROM. 


DISCUSSIONS OF DUMBARTON OAKS PRO- 
POSALS: 
Meeting of Lecturers and Government 
Officials. P 
Meeting of Representatives of Ameri- 
can Republics and Department of 
State. 


FRANCE TO SIGN DECLARATION BY UNITED 
NATIONS. 


DESIGNATION OF ADVISORS FOR MEDITER- 
RANEAN THEATER OF OPERATIONS. 


AMENDMENTS TO FOREIGN SERVICE REGU- 
LATIONS. 











FEDERAL REGISTER 


aid to 


BUSINESSMEN... 


@ This is the only official publication of the text of Fed- 
eral regulations and notices restricting or expanding 


commercial operations. 


@ All Federal agencies are required by law to subenit 
their documents of general applicability and legal effvet 


to the Federal Register for daily publication. 


@ Daily tables of contents together with monthly, quar- 
terly, and annual indexes enable the gubscriber to follow 


easily the regulations which affect his interests. 


{ sample copy and additional information on request to the } 
Federal Register, National Archives, Washington 25, 0. ¢ 


$15.00 per year—$1.50 per month . . . from the Superintendent of 


Documents, L. 8. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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Other Publications 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF LATIN AMERICA. 
Seymour E. Harris (editor). 1944. 479 
pp. Price, $4. A compilation of papers 
by authorities on Latin-American eco- 
nomics, covering the economic history 
and post-war prospects of those coun- 
tries. In three parts: Part I discusses 
several important general economic issues 
common to all Latin-American coun- 
tries; part II presents the more essential 
special aspects of the subject; part III is 
composed of studies of 10 countries. 


Available from: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


THE PROBLEM OF REPARATIONS. Institute 
of International Finance of New York 
University. 1944. 22 pp. Bulletin No. 
135. Points out some of the mistakes 
made in handling reparations after 
World War I; discusses the principle on 
which the demand for reparations is 
based; the object of reparations at the 
end of World War IT; and types of repa- 
rations. 


Available from: Institute of Interna- 
tional Finance of New York University, 
90 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


LABOR PROBLEMS OF AFRICA. John A. 
Noon. 1944. 143 pp. African Hand- 
books: 6. Price, $1.50. An appraisal of 
employment and potential manpower in 
Africa, by regions, in an effort to deter- 
mine whether inability of establishments 
to obtain needed workers results from a 
shortage of manpower or of labor. 

Available from: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 3622 Locust St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


RanD MCNALLY REFERENCE Map OF THE 
PaciFic OcEAN. Rand McNally & Co. 1944. 
Price, 50 cents. This map 42’’ x 28’’ 
shows on one side the entire Pacific war 
theater, including eastern Asia and 
Australia, surrounded by 29 large-scale 
detailed maps of important island groups. 
Reverse side contains Rand McNally 
Stratoview Global Map showing eastern 
Asia in perspective as viewed from above 
the Philippine Sea. 

Available from: Rand McNally & Co., 
536 South Clark St., Chicago, Il. 





Iron Ore from Canada’s 
Steep Rock Lake 


The first shipment of iron ore from 
Steep Rock Lake, Canada, was on Octo- 
ber 3, 1944. A week later from 60 to 75 
fifty-ton carloads were being shipped 
daily by the crushing-loading station, 
and this rate was expected to be in- 
creased to 100 carloads daily before the 
end of the lake shipping season. 





The State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, has 
taken a keen interest in developing seri- 
culture. Experiments have been con- 
ducted, and it is hoped to step up the 
output of cocoons by the use of modern 
methods and to exceed the present an- 
nual output fivefold. 
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Graphic Arts in 
Switzerland 


(Continued from p. 11) 


Industry Rather Large 


All principal forms of the graphic 
trades are well represented in Switzer- 
land, and the various arts are highly de- 
veloped. The total number of persons 
employed in the graphic trade is ap- 
proximately 21,000, with 1,200 skilled op- 
erators and 400 assistants. Printing of- 
fices are the most numerous, numbering 
1,200 and employing some 8,000 skilled 
workers and as many assistants. 

Although the bulk of the work is or- 
dinary printing, with color, for papers, 
books, periodicals, and job printing, mul- 
ticolor printing is also highly developed. 
The work in the 80 lithographic estab- 
lishments is mainly multicolor and done 
on 180 rapid presses and 100 offset 
presess. 

Multicolor printing for many uses is 
executed in excellent quality. 

About 30 establishments have card- 
board departments in which packings of 
every kind are made. The printing of 
posters, picture postcards, wall calendars, 
maps, and charts is well developed. A 
large number of the illustrated papers, 
catalogs, and prospectuses, mostly in 
color, are supplied in huge editions by 
the 22 rotogravure establishments em- 
ploying 270 skilled operatives and 60 
rapid presses. 

Chemigraphy is mainly an auxiliary 
industry and supplies printers with lith- 
ographic work. This industry employs 
300 skilled workers in its 45 establish- 
ments and is distinguished by its high- 
grade output. 





Britain’s Wartime 
Chemical Export 
Trade 


(Continued from p. 6) 


having dropped from 22,485,031 gallons 
in 1938 to 3,067,963 in 1942, and to 15,370 
gallons in 1943. 


Exports to Other Markets 


Generally speaking, where quantity 
statistics on countries of destination are 
available, wartime shipments to Empire 
markets were below the 1938 figures, and 
those to American republics, especially 
Argentina, were greater. Exports of 
sodium carbonate to Argentina advanced 
from 29,734,000 pounds in 1938 to 110,- 
913,000 pounds in 1943, to Peru from 
4,413,000 to 10,799,000 pounds, and to 
Brazil from 30,872,000 to 47,792,000 
pounds. Caustic-soda exports to Argen- 
tina rose from 12,562,000 pounds in 1938 
to 71,509,000 pounds in 1943 and to Brazil 
from 32,537,000 to 62,430,000 pounds. 
British India is the largest market for 
caustic soda, exports advancing from 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
55,195,000 pounds in 1938 to 73,415,000 
pounds in 1943. 

Argentina also was the outstanding 
market for disinfectants, insecticides, 
weed killers, and sheep and cattle dress- 
ings, shipments to that country having 
advanced from 16,749,000 pounds valued 
at £243,208 in 1938 to 27,239,000 pounds 
valued at £651,767 in 1943. New Zea- 
land, Union of South Africa, and other 
British countries took the greater part 
of the remainder of total exports 
amounting to 48,393,000 pounds and 
valued at £1,254 437 in 1943. 

Exports of coal-tar dyes other than 
alizarin and indigo also showed consid- 
erable increase to all world markets. 
Here again the large increases were 
chiefly to British India, from 1,347,000 
pounds valued at £294,661 in 1938 to 
4,309,000 pounds valued at £1,681,623 in 
1943; to Australia, from 2,339,000 pounds 
valued at £200,746 to 2,578,000 valued 
at £575,235; and to Argentina from 95,000 
pounds valued at £15,244 to 1,241,000 
valued at £315,496. Total exports ad- 
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vanced from 7,924,000 pounds valued at 
£1,061,742 to 14,612,000 pounds valueq 
at £4,011,730. 

Increases also were made in some other 
items, particularly copper sulfate, disin. 
fectants and insecticides, and lithopone. 

Rather large declines took place in 
quantities exported of citric acid, aly. 
minum compounds, ammonium sulfate, 
bleaching powder, creosote oil, glycerin, 
lead compounds, salt, quinine salts, 
sodium silicate, sodium sulfate, ochers, 
ready-mixed paints and varnishes, as 
shown in the table that accompanies 
this article. 





Eight firms engaged in the manufac. 
ture of construction materials in Bolivig 
in 1943 had an output valued at 27,417. 
205 bolivianos. The capital invested in 
the industry amounted to 22,649,304 boli- 
vianos, or 2.74 percent of the total cap- 
ital invested in Bolivian manufacturing 
industries in 1943. 
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SURPLUS 








WAR PROPERTY 











advance of occupancy 


Defense Plant Corporation, a subsidiary of Reconstruction Finance Coins 
poration, in charge of the sale of surplus war industrial plants owned by 
the Government, announces that to speed up conversion of these plants 
to post-war operation, it will furnish data to bona fide prospective pur- 
chasers with reference to location, size, and other details prior to decla- 
ration of the plants as surplus. Negotiations for purchase or lease will 
be entered into subject to contingencies of present contracts and length 
a of time plants will continue in war use. 


This will enable industry, both large and small, to make operating plans as far as possible in 


a | 





| 





a 









For further information concerning this program and additional surplus war property such as 
plant machinery, tools and equipment, aircraft, communication equipment, raw products, (chemicals, 
leather, fibers) and other capital or producers’ goods, address mearest Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 





ATLANTA REGION—Healey Building, Atlanta 3, Ga., 
M. E. Everett, Manager. Georgia—Alabama—Ten- 
nessee— Florida. 

BOSTON REGION—10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, 
Mass., John J. Hagerty, Manager. Maine—New Hamp- 
shire—Vermont—Massachusetts—Connecticut—Rhode 
Island. 

CHARLOTTE REGION—109 West Third Street, Char- 
lotte 1, N. C., John A. Campbell, Jr., Manager. North 
Carolina—South Carolina. 

CHICAGO REGION—208 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill., B. A. Mattingly, Manager. Illinois—Indiana— 
lowa. 

CLEVELAND REGION—Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 
Cleveland 1, Ohio, J. A. Fraser, Manager. Ohio—West 
Virginia. 

DALLAS REGION—Cotton Exchange Building, Dallas 1, 
Tex., L. B. Glidden, Manager. Texas (northern and 
western parts). 

DENVER REGION—Boston Building, Denver 2, Colo., 
Ross L. Hudson, Manager. Colorado—New Mexico. 

DETROIT REGION—607 Shelby Street, Detroit 26, Mich., 
Arthur J. Fushman, Manager. Michigan (except upper 
peninsula). 

HOUSTON REGION—723 Main Street, Houston, 2, Tex., 
W. I. Phillips, Manager. Texas (southeastern part). 
KANSAS CITY REGION.—Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., 

Kansas City, 6, Mo., Albert L. Strong,; Manager. 
Kansas—-Oklahoma. 
LOS ANGELES REGION—Pacific Mutual Building, Los 


Angeles, 14, Calif., Hector C. Haight, Manager. Ari 
2ona--Southern California. 





ration Regional Office, Surplus War Property Division: 


MINNEAPOLIS REGION—McKnight Bldg., Minneapo- 
lis, 1, Minn., China R. Clarke, Manager. Minnesota— 
Wisconsin—North Dakota—South Dakota—Michigan 

** (upper peninsula). 

NEW ORLEANS REGION—837 Gravier Street, New 
Orleans 13, La. George W. Robertson, Manager. Lou- 
isiana—Mississippi. 

NEW YORK REGION—33 Liberty Street, New York 5, 
N. Y., Thomas J. Ahearn, Jr., Manager. New York— 
New Jersey. 

OMAHA REGION—Woodmen of the World Bldg., Omaha 
2, Nebr., Herbert S. Daniel, Manager. Wyoming— 
Nebraska. 

PHILADELPHIA REGION—1528 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa., E. Raymond Scott, Manager. Pennsyl- 
vania—Delaware. 

PORTLAND REGION—Pittock Block, Portland 5, Oreg., 
William Kennedy, Manager. Washington—Idaho— 
Montana—Oregon. 

RICHMOND REGION—Richmond Trust Bldg., 7th and 
Main Sts., Richmond 19, Va., W. B. Cloe, Manager. 
Maryland—Virginia—Washington, D. C. 

ST. LOUIS REGION—320 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis 2, 
Mo., B. Glenn Gulledge, Manager. Missouri—Ken- 
tucky—Arkansas. 

SAN ANTONIO REGION—Alamo National Bldg., San 
Antonio{5, Tex., L. C. Andrews, Manager. Texas (south- 
ern part). 

SAN FRANCISCO REGION—200 Bush Street, San Fran- 

cisco 4, Calif., John S. McCullough, Jr., Manager. 

Nevada—Northern California. 

SALT LAKE CITY REGION—Dooly Building, Salt Lake 

City 1, Utah, Gerald L. Leaver, Manager. Grah. 
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